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THE EXPOSITION OF 1893. 
PART VI. 


BY R. E. A. DORR. 


EFERENCE Las several times been 
made in this series of articles on 

the World’s Columbian Exposition to 
the marvels of sculpture and _ statuary 
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be understood that the photographs from 
which these plates are reproduced were 
taken, not from drawings, or even models, 
but from the completed pieces.either now 
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with which the buildings and grounds 
are to be adorned. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. D. G. Arnold, official photogra- 
pher of the Exposition, ARTHUR’S Mac- 
AZINE is enabled to print with this article 
pictures of some of the most beautiful 
and interesting of these works. It should 


GREAT MAIN PANEL OVER ENTRANCE TO TRANSPORTATION EXHIBITS BUILDING, 
THE GOLDEN DOORWAY. 


in position on the various buildings or 
ready to be so placed. 

There is hardly anything connected 
with the work of making the Exposition 
more interesting than the studios of the 
sculptors and the shops where the casts 
are made of their completed models. 
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The principal studios are in the Forestry few feet seem fairly gigantic. The mod- 
and Horticultural buildings. Both els are all made on platforms about six 
structures are completed and have been feet above the floor. A skeleton of the 
given over to the artists until about figure is first built up with wire and wood 
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September 15th, when the modeling will and the rounded outlines gradually 
all be finished. As will be seen by the shaped on this foundation with handful 
pictures, the figures are all of heroic size, after handful of a bluish sort of mud, 
and when viewed fromadistance of onlya which hardens slowly and is easily 
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worked without the use of tools. Much 
of this work of forming the rough figure 
is done by skilled workmen, always 
under the eye of the sculptor, and inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that most of 
the workman’s work is also undone time 
and again under the artist’s directions un- 
til just the right curve or pose is secured. 
The figure completed in the rough is as 
crude and to the uneducated eye as in- 
artistic as anything could pos- 
sibly be. I have seen many 
a snow man apparently as 
promising as a work of art as 
these great clay figures at Jack- 
son Park. But the lines of 
the real artistic conception 
are there, and the wonderful 
skill of the sculptor with his 
trowel and little scoop knives 
soon brings the uncouth fig- 
ures into the clear-cut and 
perfectly molded statues that 
are to be the highest achieve- 
ments in this line of Ameri- 
can art. It is extremely in- 
teresting to watch the artist, 
clad in a long, white mud- 
bespattered blouse, absorbed 
in the work of transforming 
the pudgy, coarse-lipped face 
of a twenty-foot-tall Venus 
into the gentle, beautiful, ex- 
pressive visage which one can 
almost imagine animated with 
life. A touch of the trowel 
here, a little clay removed 
there, and the coarse, almost 
shapeless mouth becomes the 
perfect Cupid’s bow of the 
finest art and the most beauti- 
ful in nature. The shapely 
limbs, which, when the statues 
are begun are as shapely as 
scantling, gradually swell and 
round out as the clay is ap- 
plied, until they assume the 
graceful outlines shown in the 
pictures. The tender care the 
artist takes of his model best 
indicates the pride and love 
that isin his work. In several 
cases the figure is so large 
that he can scarcely reach 
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above the knee, but an ingenious arrange- 
ment of: scaffolding, so fixed that it does 
not hide any part of the work, enables 
him to reach all portions of the figure. 
When I read over what I have written 
and recall the scene in the studios where 
this wonderful and beautiful work is in 
progress, it seems that I have given buta 
poor idea of how these great figures are 
I see again the ghastly wire 
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and wooden skeletons and then I look at 
the picture of the completed work. I 
almost wonder whether objects of such 
great beauty can really be formed on 
such horrid frames. But conviction comes 
with the thought of the ghastly, grin- 
ning skeleton that has once been the 
frame of perhaps the loveliest female 
form, and falling back on the aphorism 
that the finest art is the truest to nature, 
my doubts become absorbed in admira- 
tion of the art in the Exposition sculp- 
tures that builds on frames so closely 
patterned after nature. 

A feature of this Exposition that will 
to many be its most interesting one will 
be the exhibit of Columbus’s relics. 
According to present plans these priceless 
historical treasures are to be displayed in 
a building expressly erected for this pur- 


pose. When Congress passed the bill 
creating the Columbian Exposition, it 
also appropriated a small amount of 
money for the preliminary work. In 
this appropriation was an item of $25,000 
for the collection of relics of Columbus. 
In urging the appropriation on Congress 
the Exposition officials reminded, or in 
many cases, I guess, informed, the Na- 
tional law-makers that Columbus while 
on his way to the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to explain his hitherto un- 
heard-of theories, becoming footsore and 
weary, applied to the monks of the Con- 
vent of La Rabida, near Palos, for shelter 
and a place to rest. The good monks 


received him kindly; listened to his en- 
thusiastic explanation of his plans, and 
with words of hope and encouragement 
sent him on his way with his physical ills 
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healed, and renewed courage to persist 
in his apparently hopeless task. And 
what a task it was to make the rulers of 
Spain believe he was not what we would 
now call a ‘* crank,’’ but a man of good 
ideas based on a foundation of sound 
reasoning and good judgment. The Ex- 
position proper proposed to erect a fac 
simile of the Convent of La Rabida if 
the Government would collect the rel- 
ics for exhibit therein. Congress agreed 
to the plan, appropriated the money, and 
instructed the Department of State to 
collect the relics. Secretary Blaine at 
once became deeply interested. In the 
name of the President of the United 
States he requested the Queen Regent of 
Spain, the Duke of Veragna, the lineal 
descendant of the great explorer, and 
others to lend the articles that had come 
down to them from Columbus’s times, 
for exhibit at Chicago. The response, 


conditioned on the United States becom- 
ing responsible for the safe return of the 
relics, was prompt and in the affirmative. 
Agents of the State Department sent to 
Spain for the purpose have now about 


completed arrangements for securing the 
historical treasures and for their transpor- 
tation in a man-of-war to this country. 
The collection includes many wonder- 
fully interesting things, but perhaps the 
most important is the original of the 
agreement entered into between Colum- 
bus on one side and Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella on the other. By this document 
their majesties of Spain agree to secure 
to Columbus and his heirs, forever, one- 
eighth of all the territory and the pro- 
ducts thereof that he might discover. 
They also covenant that the explorer 
shall rule the new world he expected to 
find as Viceroy of the monarchs of Spain, 
and that his descendants should succeed 
him by right of birth on the throne he 
hoped to establish. The document is 
most carefully drawn and the compact 
declared a sacred obligation. Another 
interesting and invaluable parchment is 
the original commission of Columbus as 
‘*Grand Admiral of the Seas,’’ signed by 
both Ferdinand and Isabella. There are 
also twenty-nine manuscripts in Colum- 
bus’s own handwriting descriptive of his 
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voyages and the original ‘“‘copy’’ for a 
book in which the ‘‘Great Admiral’”’ 
sought to prove that his discoveries were 
foretold in Scripture. The first map of 
America, drawn by Juan de la Casa, pilot 
of the little fleet, and a pen-and-ink 
sketch drawn by Columbus when his sea- 
faring days were over, and entitled, 
‘The Triumph of Columbus,”’ will also 
have conspicuous places in the exhibit. 

With the Columbus relics there will be 
shown hundreds of others connected with 
his times and with the early history of 
America. ‘The first map of the world in 
which America appeared, drawn by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, is loaned by Queen Vic- 
toria, and the Emperor of Germany has 
promised to send the original of the 
globe of Martin Beham from the museum 
at Nuremburg. 

The relics, it is believed, represent a 
larger money value, to say nothing of 
their incalculable historical worth, than 
any collection of art works ever gathered 
under one roof. Realizing the great re- 
sponsibility of the United States for the 
safe return of these treasures, Secretary 
Blaine, shortly before he retired from 
office, personally investigated the ar- 
rangements for their exhibit at the Fair. 
He urged that the Convent of La Rabida 
should be so isolated that it would not be 
in jeopardy if any of the great main 
buildings caught fire. He also expressed 
the wish that the approaches should be so 
arranged that a small body of United 
States troops, who will guard the col- 
lection, could effectually resist the attack 
of a mob that might be organized in the 
hope of stealing one or two of the ex- 
hibits during a riot. Mr. Blaine’s ideas 
will be carried out. The site selected for 
La Rabida is at the head of a small 
promontory that juts out into Lake 
Michigan near the south end of the 
grounds. There will be no_ building 
nearer than five hundred feet, and a 
picket line of twenty soldiers will be 
easily able to prevent more than a given 
number of sightseers being in the build- 
ing at one time. Admission will be free 
to all, but the security of the exhibits 
will not be jeopardized by permitting a 
crush within the building. 
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This exhibit, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Bill of Rights of the 
Colonies to be shown in the Government 
Building will be the only ones so far as now 
known that will be continuously guarded 
day and night by United States troops. 


—s =o oe 


A leading writer in one of the most 
important magazines recently visited 
Chicago to prepare an elaborate and 
comprehensive article on the Exposition: 
He was treated with great consideration 
by the officials, the buildings and grounds 
were visited several times, and the entire 
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plan and scope of the enterprise were 
explained. As the journalist had not 
before visited Chicago he was also shown 
over the city and the points of interest 
explained. When the article was printed 
the Exposition people were amazed to 
find that but small space was given to 
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the Fair, the balance of the article being 
devoted to Chicago, which the writer de- 
clared would be the greatest and most 
wonderful exhibit of all. That this is 
partially true cannot well be denied, but 
it suggests to me that more wonderful 
even than the Exposition Buildings and 
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contents, and still more interesting than 
Chicago itself, ‘‘ the marvel in city build- 
ing,’’ as it is frequently called, will be 
the crowds and the manner in which they 
are housed, fed, and transported. Every 
one has known, of course, that there will 
be great throngs of strangers in Chicago 
during the one hundred and eighty days 
the Fair will be open, but few have any 
real conception of how immense the 
multitude will really be. It is an in- 
teresting study, and should be a profit- 
able one at this time to any one who has 
made up his or her mind to visit Chicago 
next summer. Some facts have come to 
my knowledge that are, I think, well 
worthy of place in this article. 

A few days ago a gentleman was sent 
to Chicago from Philadelphia as a com- 
mittee of one to engage thirty rooms for 
a party of forty-five ladies and gentlemen 
for the opening week of the Fair. The 
leading hotel was applied to-and the 


committee of one was surprised to learn 
that not more than two rooms could be 
secured, and that they were not desirable 
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ones. From one hotel to another this 
Philadelphia advance agent tramped, but 
not in any really first-class house could 
he engage so many rooms. Some hotels 
were willing to engage five rooms, three 
had ten that had not been booked and 
one had twenty, but nowhere could thirty 
rooms be secured as desired. Finally 
accommodations were engaged, with a 
binding contract on both sides, divided 
among three hotels very near together. 
In one hotel it was learned that the gov- 
ernors of nine States had engaged 
quarters for themselves, their staffs, and 
State officials. These parties will average 
sixty people each, or a totalof six hun- 
dred and thirty people. The well-known 
editor of the New York Mat/and Ex- 
press, Colonel Eliot F. Shepard, has se- 
cured a parlor and six bed-rooms, with 
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board for his party for the entire period 
of the Exposition at a cost of $25,000. 
The agent for a great church excursion in 
which three thousand people are expected 
to join, finally succeeded in securing ac- 
commodations for his people by dividing 
them among eleven hotels. The reader 





must remember that this is ten months 
before the Exposition will be opened and 
that where hundreds have _ secured 
quarters thousands have not yet thought 
of so doing. It is for the benefit of and 
as a warning to these people that I am 
led to take up this subject of accommo- 
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dations during the Fair. There is little 
doubt that food and lodging will be pro- 
vided for all who may visit Chicago next 
summer, but the ‘‘ early bird’’ proverb 
is going to apply more forcibly than 
ever before in this country. Whether 
one desires $10 a day quarters at a 
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down-town hotel or g10 a week ac- 
commodations at a boarding-house he 
should lose no time in making his ar- 
rangements. A fifty-cent advertisement 
sent to one of the Chicago morning 
newspapers will put one in communica- 
tion with boarding or lodging-house 
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keepers. A letter to a friend in Chicago 
or to the editor of a paper will secure in- 
formation regarding the desirability of 
location, and references on both sides 
will establish the responsibility of the 
proposed boarder and of the housekeeper 
who has answered his advertisement. Any 
agreement made even at this early date 
will have to be carried out to the letter. 
That is, whether the rooms are occupied 
or not they will have to be paid for. If 
the intending guest does not arrive the 
landlord will secure other tenants if he 
can, and so far as possible protect the 
derelict party to the contract from loss. 
All lodging-house and boarding-house 
keepers will be registered with a bureau 
of the Exposition that will be charged 
with the duty of aiding visitors to secure 
quarters. If complaint is made that ac- 
commodations have not been provided 
according to agreement, investigation 
will be made, and if the complaint is sub- 
stantiated that housekeeper will be 
stricken from the World’s Fair list. It 
is probable that an average of two hun- 
dred thousand will be boarded and lodged 
away from the hotels during the entire 
time the Fair is open, and Exposition 
officials have concluded that it is their 
duty to see fair play in this matter so far 
as lies in their power. The bureau of 
information on which this duty will be 
imposed will not begin operations until 
about two months before the Fair opens, 
but in the meantime arrangements can 
be made by the method above indicated. 
ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, if the Editor will 
permit me to speak for him, desires to be 


useful as well as interesting to its readers. 
If its advice prevents any one from com- 
ing here next summer without first having 
arranged for board and lodging it will 
have done a real service. 

The most interesting feature of th: 
handling of the great Exposition crowd 
will, however, be the transportation to 
and from the Fair grounds. While thou- 
sands will, of course, find accommoda 
tions at the numerous hotels and board 
ing-houses within walking-distance of th« 
Exposition, the great majority will have 
to be conveyed from the centre of thy 
city. It is estimated that on several 
special occasions during the Fair there 
will be as many as five hundred thousan: 
visitors. Of these at least four hundre: 
thousand will have to reach the grounds 
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by rail or water. Nearly every one will 
want to go to the Fair between 8 or 11 in 
the morning and to return between 4 and 
7 in the evening. The Exposition offi- 
cials to whom was intrusted the task of 
providing adequate transportation have 
spent many weary hours trying to solve 
the problem. ‘They have finally reported 
that arrangements are completed for 
moving one hundred thousand people 
per hour, and practically say this is the 
best that can be done. By way of paren- 
thesis they also remark that it is just 
double anything of the kind that has 
heretofore been accomplished. ‘These 
hundred thousand people per hour are to 
be moved as follows: By steamboats on 
Lake Michigan, fifteen thousand ; by two 
lines of cable cars, twenty thousand ; by 
elevated road, fifteen thousand; by the 


steam surface railroad running along the 
lake front of the city, fifty thousand. It 
is interesting to analyze the physical 
force that will be required to carry this 
great army of peace and progress. ‘The 
steamboats and cable cars will each take 
about an hour in making the trip, so there 
will have to be a sufficient number to 
have their full hour’s quota on board at 
one time. An elevated railroad and a sur- 
face railroad train, it is figured, can be 
used twice within the hour, so the actual 
car capacity need provide for every half the 
number of passengers to be carried within 
the hour. 
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The number of steamboats agreed upon 
is eleven, of which the largest will have 
a government permit for three thousand 
passengers. ‘lo carry its quota the cable 
lines will have to run trains consisting of 
a grip and three open cars every minute 
and a half. This means eighty trains 
(forty on each road) in service at one 
time, or a total of three hundred and 
twenty cars. ‘The elevated road will not 
be able to load its trains so as to run 
them on less than three minutes’ head- 
way. Four cars and a locomotive will 
constitute as heavy a train as it will be 
safe torun. ‘The cars will hold, includ- 
ing standing room, say two hundred and 
fifty people each. ‘There will be twenty 
trains an hour made up of eighty cars. 
The fifty thousand people to be provided 
for by the surface steam railroad will 
be conveyed on trains three minutes 
apart. That would mean twenty trains an 
hour. 

The seating capacity of the standard 
railway passenger car is from sixty to 
eighty people. It is figured, however, 


that each. passenger coach to the Exposi- 
tion during the rush hours will hold one 


hundred and fifty people. Each of the 
twenty trains must take twenty-five hun- 
dred people, which, at one hundred and 
fifty to the car, would make a train of 
seventeen cars. It is probable, however, 
that a limit of fifteen cars will be decided 
upon for these trains, and it is equally 
probable that the three hundred surplus 
passengers will have to crowd into these 
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cars. ‘The number of railway cars in 
use, then, figuring that each will mgk¢ 
two trips during the hour, will be om 
hundred and fifty. Strung out on o1 

track with the twenty locomotives, thes: 
two trains would extend a fraction ove: 
two miles. 

To sum up the estimate of the Exposi 
tion officials, to which the transportatio 
companies have practically agreed, the: 
will be provided for transporting 01 
hundred thousand passengers per hot 
the seven miles from the centre of tl 
city to the Fair, eleven steamboats ; thre 
hundred and twenty cable cars, inclu 
ing ‘‘grips;’’ eighty elevated railroad 
cars and twenty locomotives; one hu 
dred and fifty surface steam railroad cai 
and twenty regular passenger train e) 
gines—a grand total of five hundred a1 
fifty cars and forty locomotives. 

This transportation question may not 
be very interesting to the average reader, 
but the details given will hardly fail to 
convince any one that Chicago expects 
the greatest crowds next year that have 
ever gathered in this country, and that 
liberal plans are being made for thei! 
comfort and convenience. Some of 
these plans may miscarry, but it is be 
yond doubt that Chicago feels as though 
ali the world is going to be here, and is 
preparing to carry out its contract as 
host on the gigantic scale for which it 
has become somewhat famous in the 
matter of buildings and other lines of 
human endeavor. 
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WE ARE BRETHREN A’, 








BY ROBERT NICOLL. 





HAPPY bit hame this auld world would be, 





An’ ilk said to his neighbor, in cottage an’ ha’, 
» 99 


‘Come, gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 










I ken na why ane wi’ anither should fight, 
When to ’gree would make ae body cosie an’ right, 
When man meets wi’ man, ’tis the best way ava, 

To say ‘*Gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’.’’ 












My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine, 
And I maun drink water, while you may drink wine, 
But we baith ha’e a leal heart unspotted to shaw, 

Sae gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 








The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu’ deride ; 

Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on your side! 
Sae would I, an’ naught else would I value a straw, 
Then gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 





Ye would scorn to do fausely by woman or man ; 
I stand by the right aye, as well as I can ; 





We are ane in our joys, our affections, an’ a’; 
Come, gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 





Your mither has lo’ed you as mither can lo’e ; 

An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do ; 
We are ane high an’ laigh, an’ we shouldna be twa ; 
Sae gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 





We lo’e the same summer day, sunny and fair ; 
Hame! O, how we lo’e it, an’ a’ that are there ! 


Frae the pure air of heaven the same life we draw, 
Come, gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 









Frail shakin’ auld age will soon come o’er us baith, 
An’ creeping alang at his back will be death , 

Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’: 

Come, gi’e me your hand,—we are brethren a’. 


If men when they’re here, could make shift to agree, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOL. 


EW spots in England have such a 
deep interest for meinbers of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as Stratford-on-Avon, 
the birthplace of their greatest poet. 
During the summer months the small 
Midland town is visited by many thou- 
sands. Owing partly to increased rail- 
way facilities, but chiefly to the spread 
of education and the consequent wider 
appreciation of the genius of Shake- 
speare, the number of pilgrims to this 
favorite shrine is annually increasing. 
Upon the pages of the various visitors’ 
books are to be found the names of many 
famous men and women. We do not 
wonder at it, for, apart from its associa- 
tions, Stratford has many natural advan- 
tages. It lies in an undulating valley 
through whose rich  pasture-lands_ the 
Avon winds slowly along, and standing 
out clearly in the landscape is the beau- 
tiful spire of Trinity Church, ‘ where 
sut the 


sleeps the illustrious dead.”’ 
principal object of the visitor is not to 
refresh the eye with the beauties of na- 


ture. They are a secondary considera- 
tion. He would look upon scenes and 
places hallowed by their connection with 
Shakespeare himself. In a manner they 
are familiar to him already. ‘The birth- 
place, the church, Ann Hathaway’s Cot- 
tage, Charlecote Park, Mary Arden’s 
House—all these he feels he must see. 
He needs no guide-book to tell him of 
their existence; but unless he is more 
fortunate than is frequently the case, he 
will miss the opportunity of visiting one 
spot which has a distinct claim of its own 
upon his attention. It is the school in 
which the poet received his early educa- 
tion. The building stands in the main 
street of the town, and adjoins the chapel 
erected by the Guild of the Holy Cross, 
whose foundation dates from the year 
1296. Unfortunately, the outside of the 
school is deformed by a coat of rough- 
cast which covers the old oak beams, and 
gives no promise of the quaint beauty of 
the interior. ‘The history of the school 
is closely connected with that of the guild 
794 


chapel, and is a good illustration of the 
changes wrought in the condition o 
ecclesiastical institutions by the Reforma 
tion. 

It seems probable that the oldest part 
of the school buildings is a long low roon 
called the Guild Hall. At any rate, w 
know that in 1482, Thomas Jolyffe, on 
of the priests, built the Old Latin Schoo! 
room over it, and endowed the institu 
tion with various lands. The hall wa 
probably used for business and judicial! 
purposes by the members of the guild. In 
Shakespeare’s day it was the largest pul 
lic room, and as such was the scene ot 
dramatic performances. ‘The Earl ot 
Worcester’s players visited Stratford in 
1569, and this visit was repeated annu 
ally for nearly twenty years. ‘The fathe: 
of the poet held the position of bailiff 0: 
mayor in 1571, and doubtless took hi: 
son with him to see these rude represen 
tations, which must have deeply fired his 
youthful imagination. On the south wal] 
hidden by the panelling, is a large fresco 
of the Crucifixion, in a very battered 
condition, though a part of the body ot 
the Saviour may be traced, and the face 
ofthe Virgin is in a fair state of preserva 
tion. Unfortunately a part of this room 
has been cut off by a partition, and is 
now occupied by the town authorities. I! 
is satisfactory to learn that they have re 
cently decided to restore it to the schcol. 

At right angles to the Hall is the Ar 
mory, aroom with Jacobean panelling, 
having on the wall over the fireplace a 
large painting of the arms of the Kings 
of England, which, as we learn from the 
town records, dates from 1660, and 
points to the public rejoicing at the res- 
toration of the Stuarts. A winding stail 
case leads to the Council Chamber, which 
stands over it, and jutting out from this 
staircase is a very small room, which was 
used as a Record Room. It seems that 
the Council Chamber was the meeting- 
place of the Town Council as successors 
of the guild, and that papers were placed 
in the smaller room for convenience. 
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Many of our readers will remember the 
controversy which, a few years ago, fol- 
lowed the discovery of some documents 
in the Record Room. The Council 
Chamber has a splendid oak table, and a 
most beautiful oak roof whose beauty was 
until recently hidden by a plaster ceil- 
ing. ‘This was removed four years ago, 
and upon one of the walls frescoes of two 
roses were discovered—the one red with 
i. white heart, and the other white with 
. red heart. Stratford came in for more 
than its full share of the troubles of the 
Wars of the Roses, and the painting evi- 
dently shows the joy of the year 1485, 
when the struggle was ended forever by the 
narriage of Henry VII with Elizabeth of 
York. In this room there is a library of 
ome size, and on the shelves may be 
‘en the works of several well-known 
modern writers, presented by them to 
he school. 

The long room which runs over the 
(suild Hall is divided into two parts, the 
Mathematical Room and the Old Latin 
school-room. It is probable that no such 
distinction existed in the poet’s day. 
(‘lass-rooms are the natural outcome of 
ihe many-sided education of modern 
times. 

In the Museum at the Birthplace the 
visitor is shown a desk taken from this 
room, which tradition assigns to Shake- 
speare ; but a great deal of its interest 
has been lost by its removal from the 
spot where it actually stood in the Old 
Latin School-room. 

The whole of this part of the building 
is covered with a splendid specimen of 
the wagon roof, said to be the finest in 
the kingdom, and inthe windows, which 
are themselves modern, are panes of the 
old yellow glass. At the end of the Latin 
Room is a smaller window, of curious 
shape, which runs into the tower and 
nave of the Guild Chapel; and from one 
of the windows is seen a very pretty nook 
formed by that building and one of the 
school-houses, which stands on the site of 
the dwelling of the priests of the Guild 
of the Holy Cross. 

The whole of the guild property—in- 
cluding that of the chapel and of the 
school—was confiscated by Henry VIII; 


but, on a petition from the inhabitants, 
it was restored to the town by Edward 
VI, on condition that a grant was paid 
annually for the maintenance of the 
school. This is the origin of its present 
name of King Edward VI’s School, the 
name of the priest-founder being almost 
lost in that of the King. No such pro- 
vision was made for the Guild Chapel ; 
it is, therefore, penniless, and its present 
condition would scarcely give any coun- 
tenance to the advocates for ecclesiastical 
disendowment. Unless some effective 
steps are speedily taken, this ancient 
building will become a ruin. The in- 
cumbent is the head-master of the school, 
and the services are conducted by him 
and by one of the assistant masters, who 
is in holy orders. ‘There is no cure of 
souls, and the entire income, derived 
from pew rents, is considerably less than 
one hundred pounds a year. The build- 
ing is used on special occasions as a 
school chapel. 

But to return to our subject. One 
would be interested to know something 
of the man to whose lot it fell to plant 
the first seeds of knowledge in the mind 
of Shakespeare. By consulting the rec- 
ords of the town, we find that there 
were three who may have shared this 
distinction. Curiously enough, one of 
them, if the name of Jenkins is to be 
taken as a proof, was a Weishman. It is 
possible that he may have stood for the 
character of Sir Hugh Evans. We know 
how easily school-boys are impressed by 
their master’s peculiarities, whether they 
be those of accent or of manner. It is 
noteworthy, too, that Jenkins was very 
unpopular, as in the year 1579 a sum of 
money was paid him by the authorities, 
on condition chat he resigned his post as 
head-master. Professor Baynes has shown 
that Ben Jonson’s famous saying, that 
Shakespeare had little Latin and _ less 
Greek, is hardly a fair statement of the 
real facts of the case. A critical exam- 
ination of the poet’s works will prove 
that he had an acquaintance with clas- 
sical literature such as would be possessed 
by a man who had been trained at a 
like the old Stratford Grammar 

We must not expect from him 


school 
School. 
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nice scholarship or a strict attention to 
details. Knowledge is simply relative, 
and Ben Jonson’s standard was undoubt- 
edly a high one. He would naturally 
look with contempt upon the classical 
attainments of one who had received 
such an education as Shakespeare had ; 
but we are justified in coming to the 
conclusion that the poet could read Latin 
fluently and fairly, and that any author 
he cared for he would be able to read for 
his pleasure and information. 

That the instruction in Latin was thor- 
ough is proved by a letter preserved by 
Malone written in that language, in 1598, 
by the son of R. Quiney to his father, 
then staying in London. It is a very 
creditable performance for a boy of 
eleven. This Richard Quiney, one of 
the Aldermen of Stratford, in Shake- 
speare’s day, who had certainly been 
brought up at the school—for his family 
had been long established in the town— 
was so well acquainted with Latin that 
his brother-in-law, Abraham Starley, in 
writing to him, frequently made use of 
long Latin sentences and paragraphs. 

The advantages which King Edward 
VI’s School conferred upon its scholars 
in the poet’s time have certainly not 
been lessened by the growth of centuries, 
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and by their extension to others than the 
sons of burgesses. An increase in the 
number of pupils has brought with it an 
improvement in the quality of the edu- 
cation, and a corresponding wideness in 
the subjects taught. The institution has 
passed through many vicissitudes, but its 
present condition is one which must he 
very gratifying to all those who are in 
terested in its welfare. Successes of a 
high order have proved that the wish o! 
the pious founder is being conscientious] 
and scrupulously carried out. Stratford 
may well be proud of its school, for here 
to-day we find a large staff of masters, a 
thorough organization, and an effective 
training for nearly every department in 
life; in a word, the machinery and rou- 
tine of an English public school. Pupils 
are trained not only for business life, but 
also for the civil service, the universities, 
the army, and the various competitive 
examinations. The institution, too, has 
its scholarships and exhibitions, one of 
which has been founded to commemorate 
in the school itself the memory of its 
greatest alumnus. 

In this old-world scene, the minds of 
those who in a special manner look upon 
the poet as their own are being equipped 
to fight the battle of modern life. 


HOW MANY. 


BY W. SYDNEY 


HILLYER. 


HAT schemes of empire every day are planned, 


Never to be; 


What golden ships are every hour manned, 


And lost at sea. 


What brilliant hopes do every minute rise 


Majestical, 


To longed-for goals of fair and sunny skies, 
From which they fall. 

What bright new dreams are dreamed away in peace 
That lasts not long, 

What fond desires yearning for release, 
Are breathed in song. 

What songs are sung that vanish with the day, 


In darkest night, 


What daring spirits forever pass away, 


In bitter fight. 
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i, 

ELL up in one of the pine-covered 
peaks of the Blue Ridge is a 
small clearing. It is of irregular shape, 
and is hemmed in on the north and west 
by a broken line of frowning cliffs. On 
the south the forest creeps up, dark and 
silent. From its depths comes the noise 
of a mountain stream, and the dull, soft- 
ened roar of a distant waterfall. A bank 
of mountain laurel skirts the remaining 
side, and, beyond this, the forest falls 
away in long, sinking waves until in the 
distance it smooths out into a sea of 

vague lines and curves. 

On two sides the clearing is threatened 
with an invasion of laurel and azalea. 
Already stray shrubs are forcing their 
way under the rails of the zigzag fence 
and mingling their glossy leaves with the 


dull green of the sweet-potato vines; 
farther on the potato ridges lose them- 
selves in asea of pumpkin and squash 


vines. ‘Then comes the corn patch, the 
‘‘Yankee beans,’’ the cabbages, and all 
the odds and ends of vegetables and 
‘‘yarbs’’ which go to make a ‘right 
proper truck patch,”’ and in the midst of 
it is a clumsily-built log-cabin chinked 
with red clay and having a broad stick 
chimney at one end. Near the chimney 
is a lean-to shed which answers the 
double purpose of corn house and mule 
stable. 

Time was when Moses Grinnell was 
ambitious of having a frame house and 
cellar like ‘‘ quality folks,’’ but that was 
in the early days of his married life, when 
the sky was clear and all things seemed 
possible. Then the mortgage had seemed 
a small thing which a little exertion was 
to remove. But the years had brought 
new cares and expenses, and the mort- 
gage was allowed to remain—even the 
interest was sometimes found hard to 
meet. Money was scarce and farm pro- 
duce met a slow sale. But the forest 
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was full of game and the streams of de- 
licious mountain trout. So the hunter 
was allowed precedence of the farmer, 
and gradually the clearing succumbed 
to the persistence of small shrubs 
and weeds. Each year saw the ‘‘ truck 
patch’’ diminish in size, and the poor 
broken fence disappeared, rail by rail, 
under the friendly shadows of the rho- 
dodendrons and other shrubs. 

This did not imply shiftlessness on the 
part of Moses Grinnell—only the slow 
decay of hisambition. He wasa strange, 
silent man, powerful in frame, but slow 
and gentle in movement. Somewhere 
in the past was a shadow whose influence 
still lingered in the distrustful eyes and 
quick, startled glances. For days to- 
gether he wandered off by himself, and 
always returned more gloomy and re- 
served than ever. But he was sure to 
bring with him a generous toll from the 
forest and mountain streams. 

One afternoon a horseman was slowly 
making his way up the mountain path. 
The clouds which had been threatening 
all day were now driving black and 
furious down the valley. They rested 
low in the hills, so that a few hundred 
feet above the horseman the mountains 
were enveloped ina mist which stretched 
across overhead like a curtain, black, 
gloomy, tossing, folding and unfolding 
on the hillsides, changing in a thousand 
ways, but never breaking its murky 
thickness. 

To the right a narrow stream rushed 
tumultuously down the steep slopes, now 
hurrying through deep glades and under 
cool, overhanging rocks, then pausing 
irresolutely on the verge of a high preci- 
pice, only to plunge a moment later into 
the unknown depths. A brief rest in 
the deep, clear pool, and then it rushed 
on with renewed strength to the distant 
river. 

As the horseman reached the edge of 
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the clearing a sudden burst of splendor 
caused him to pause involuntarily. Over 
the top of the mountain the clouds had 
suddenly vanished. The horizon and 
the whole triangle formed by the sloping 
mountain sides and the line of the ciouds 
overhead was clear as crystal, and the 
sun poured the undimmed glow of its 
last rays right down the valley under the 
dark curtain of clouds. In an instant 
the curtain, which had been so _ black 
and fierce, became a mass of waving 
gold. From hill to hill it flamed in in- 
describable splendor. The mists on the 
mountain sides were transformed into 
gorgeous and fantastic shapes. Now 
they flew down the ravine like frightened 
hosts, turning and seeking shelter in 
every ravine, under every rocky ledge, 
then flying on again. Now they climbed 
the hills, swiftly crowding over one 
another, and flashing in and out of the 
dark recesses of the forest. Then the 


great curtain went rolling upward and 
vanished in all its golden glory, as if 
gathered by invisible hands swiftly up 


into heaven, revealing as it swept away, 
high up in its majesty, solemn, grand, 
and yet most holy in the radiance that 
now surrounded it, the rugged grandeur 
of the mountain peak. 

Unconsciously the horseman removed 
his hat. As the mists once more swept 
forward and hid the mountain from view, 
he looked up with simple awe. 

‘* Hit’s the glory of Gawd,’’ he said, 
reverently. 

A moment later he reined up before 
the small cabin. A sallow-faced woman 
sat in the doorway, smoking. Beside her 
lay a pair of crutches. 

‘¢ Howdy, Mis’ Grin’]!’’ he said, as he 
sprang lightly from the horse and threw 
the bridle reins over the pommel of the 
saddle, ‘‘s’pose ther misery’s still a 
clutchin’ of ye ?”’ 

“« Hit’s sorter fitified,’’ replied the wo- 
man, wearily, ‘‘jes’ now ’n agin. 
Folkses well ?’’ 

‘¢ Jes’ toler’ble. Whar’s Linda?’’ 

But even as he spoke came the sound of 
brisk rubbing from somewhere behind the 
cabin. Atthe same momenta rich, clear 
voice broke into a plantation melody. 
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The two listeners almost held their 
breath. Into the tired eyes of the inva- 
lid crept a soft light that for a moment 
overcame the customary look of pain. 

As the low, plaintive notes died away 
she looked up with a sigh. 

‘‘Linda’s singin’ allers do chirk me 
up,’’ she said. 

Her companion did not speak. But 
the sudden glow that came into the plain 
face and honest brown eyes made him 
for the moment positively handsome. At 
last he said, apologetically : 

‘«« Thar war a letter fer Linda down t’ 
th’ settlemint, ’n I ’lowed ter fetch hit 
up. ’T warn’t much outen my way. 
"Sides, I reckoned yeh mout be gettin’ 
shet o’ terbakker, ’n I’ve made free ter 
he’p yeh out er little. Mose ar’ allers 
mighty free with his game ’n fish, 
*taint offen ez er man kin git er chance 
ter even up.”’ 

‘Thank ye kin’ly, Bob! thank ye 
kin’ly !’’ said the old woman as she re- 
ceived the generous package of tobacco. 
‘¢ Mose ar’ p’intedly sot ag’in vis’tin’ ther 
settlemint, ’n ’taint offen we gits fresh 
plug. Ye'll fin’ Linda roun’ back ther 
mule shed.’’ 

This was what the young man had been 
waiting for, and he lost no time in fol- 
lowing the suggestion. As he disap- 
peared round the corner the woman’s 
eyes followed him reflectively. 

‘*Bob’s good-natered ’n_ has er sof’ 
heart,’’ she muttered half aloud, ‘‘ but 
his’n’s paw ’lows he ar’ triflin’ ’n_ cayn’t 
make er riffle. He says he jes’ hangs 
roun’ the engineerin’ fellers, ’n spen’s all 
his time ’n money a pursuin’ of ther 
new-fangled min’ral studies ’n er raft o’ 
foolish stuff. If it’s that away, Linda 
mus’ be keerful. ’Cep’n she is she’ll be 
like her maw,’’ but at this moment came 
a sudden hissing from inside, and witha 
startled, ‘‘ Ther water’s a kickin’!’’ she 
hastily gathered up her crutches and dis- 
appeared in the cabin. 

In the meantime the young man had 
come upon a very pretty scene back of 
thecabin. A bright-faced girl was bend- 
ing over the weekly wash, and softly 
singing to herself. Overhead was the 
spreading branches of a giant oak; in 














the background a gorgeous bank of hol- 
lyhocks and dahlias. Clinging to a 
branch of the oak was a kitten, mewing 
piteously. He had rashly undertaken a 
journey he was afraid to retrace. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps 
the young girl looked up quickly. A 
flush of pleasure overspread her face. 

‘“‘Why, Bob!’’ she exclaimed, cor- 
dially, ‘I’m right glad to see yeh! We 
aint had comp’ny sense a week come 
Chuseday. Folkses well ?”’ 

‘* Jes’ toler’ble,’’ then as he reached 
up and grasped the imperilled kitten, he 
added with a grimace: ‘‘ Dad’s jes’ a 
r’arin’ ’n chargin’ same ’s ever. Seemed 
liker he jes’ nachilly cayn’t be quit of 
hit.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the girl, sympathetically. 
‘‘He war here Chuseday, ’n seemed 
plumb sot on talkin’ ’bout his’n’s Bob,”’ 
then she broke into a merry laugh. ‘‘ Hit 
do seem redi’klous to hear him talk ’bout 
a big man like you, ez is over six feet, ez 
that triflin’ Bob, ez is no goed fur hunt- 
in’ nar crappin’. I hearn him ’low to 
maw that ‘ Bob war aimin’ ter hev er 
hick’ry wrapped roun’ him.’ ’”’ 

The young man reddened under her 
arch glance. 

‘‘Dad’s bark’s wus’n his bite,’’ he 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but hit do aggervate me 
occasional. He ’lows ez er man ez don’t 
crap nor hunt aint no good nohow. He 
won’t b’leeve thar kin be anythin’ better 
nor crappin’. Mebbe atter awhile I kin 
do somethin’ ez ’ll change his min’.’’ 

‘‘T know yeh will, Bob,’’ and she laid 
her hand confidently on his arm, ‘‘ some 
day folks ar’ goin’ ter be proud of you- 
uns frien’ship. Jes’ you keep on quiet 
like, ’n hit’s sure ter come.”’ 

‘*An’ do you keer?’’ a sudden light 
flashing into his face. 

‘* In course. Aint we allers lived on ther 
same mountain ’n didn’ you tote me 
through snow-drif’s when we ust ter ’tend 
school? Outside ther family you are my 
bes’ fren’, Bob.’’ 

‘*An’ sometime’’—he began, but she 
stopped him with an imperious gesture. 

‘*T wisht you wouldn’ talk that way,’’ 
and there was ashade of reproach in her 
beautiful eyes, ‘‘ wear’ jes’ good fren’s 
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’n hit’d be too bad ter spile hit with love 
talk. Idon’t keer for nobody that way 
’n never ’spec’ to,’’ then after a mo- 
ment’s silence she added, in alow voice: 
‘* Ef on’y I war a man.’’ 

“¢ Why ?” 

‘“‘Why! so’t I c’d go off ’n learn 
things. So’t I needn’t be ign’rant ’n 
no ’count. Hit’s bad ’nough ter be a 
woman but hit’s a heap sight wuss ter be 
a mountain woman ez hez no chance at 
schools ’n no way 0’ gittin’ to ’em.’’ 
Her voice was low in its intensity and on 
her face rested a wistful, almost pitiful, 
expression. ‘‘ Hit’s gran’ ter be up here 
on ther mountin, in course,’’ she went 
on after a moment’s pause, as her eyes 
swept down the valley to where the Pin- 
nacles and Hawks-bill were just visible 
through a bank of leaden mist, ‘‘ but hit’s 
awful ter know of ther worl’ of know!I- 
edge jes’ outside ’n we a hungerin’ here 
an’ cayn’t git to hit. Aun’ Linda, ez 
war here las’ winter, ‘lowed ter git me a 
place in a music school—or conservater, 
as she called hit—but seems like she 
warn’t able. She said ez some girls war 
"lowed ter work fur schoolin’ ’n that I 
c’d live with her. She said I hada gif’ 
fur music.’’ Then she added, bitterly: 
‘‘but hit’s wastin’ time ter hone fur 
schoolin’ when I cayn’t even git books to 
learn from. I’low I'd better stop lookin’ 
fur a letter from Aun’ Linda ’n go to 
piecin’ a ‘Job’s Trouble’ bed quilt like 
ther res’ of ther mountin girls.”’ 

At the mention of letter the young 
man flushed guiltily. 

‘‘ Why that’s jes’ what I come fer,’ 
he said as he produced a crumpled letter 
from his pocket, ‘‘’n I ’clar’ I’d clean 
fergot hit. An’ ’t war registered too. 
Ol’ Wicks ’lowed hit war in ther office 
nigh on four weeks.”’ 

But the girl scarcely heard him. With 
trembling fingers and bright eyes she was 
opening the envelope he had given her. 
As she took out the letter a small slip of 
paper fluttered to the ground which he 
recognized as a check. He picked it up 
and waited for her to finish reading. 
This was a matter of slow accomplish- 
men‘, but at last she had spelled her way 
through. Then she raised her eyes. But 
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what a change! All the bitterness and 
discontent had gone out of her face. Even 
the lips had lost their penciled lines and 
were parted in a half-smile. 

‘* Hit’s all come,”’ she said, inan awed 
voice, ‘‘ everythin’ I wisht fer—’n better. 
Hit war wicked in me ter misdoubt ther 
good Lord. He’s sen’ me more’n I 
ever ast fur. Aun’ Linda writes her hus- 
ban’s doin’ well ’n she kin do more fer 
me ’n she ‘lowed at firs’. I needn’ 
work—on’y jes’ study ’n learn. She says 
they’ve bought a new house ’n a gran’ 
pianner ’n that I kin have all ther books 
’n—music—’n everythin’ —I wish—fer.”’ 

Her voice had become broken and 
suddenly she threw her apron over her 
face and rushed into the shed. 

The young man looked after hera mo- 
ment, then walked back to his horse and 
rode away into the forest. It was the 
first time he had ever seen her cry. 

Soon after he disappeared she returned 
to the washing. When that was finished 
she went into the edge of the forest to 
gather firewood. As she was returning 
to the cabin with her arms full of dry 
limbs she was suddenly conscious of a 
hurried footstep behind her. Turning 
quickly she saw asmall black boy who 
lived in the neighborhood. 

‘‘Q Missy Linda—Missy Linda!” 
he gasped, his eyes showing white in their 
terror, ‘‘ Mist’ Grin’] don’ smash’ ’isse’f 
—don’ kill ’isse’f dade ’n sont me fur 
he’p ter git ’im cl’ar!’’ 

He was about to rush past when she 
caught him by the shoulder. 

‘*Stop!’’ she commanded, sharply, 
‘¢ now think ’n tell me, slow. Speak sof’ 
so *t maw cayn’t hear.’’ 

‘« Hit’s jes’ lak I don’ tole yo’,’”’ he 
persisted, earnestly, ‘‘ Mist’ Grin’] foun’ 
er honey tree, ’n war gwan chop hit w’en 
hit bruk squar’ ’n cotched ’im. He’s 
plumb smash dade.’’ 

‘* We'll go’n see. 


Wait ’ll I git some 
thin’s,’’ and leaving him standing near 
the edge of the clearing she sped toward 


the cabin. Presently she returned with 
a small bundle and a bottle. 

‘¢ Now run!’’ she said, and, with the 
black boy in advance, she hurried into 
the forest. For half an hour they went 
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on at a rapid pace, then the boy suddenly 
paused. 

‘*Dar,’’ and he pointed to where a 
large tree had fallen across the path. 

Linda sprang forward with a sharp cry. 
Almost at her very feet a man lay pinned 
to the earth, his face pressed in the grass 
and his hands convulsively clinging to 
the bushes on either side. 

*“O paw!’’ she cried, as_ she flung 
herself on the ground beside him, “are 
you much hurt ?”’ 

‘¢]—-cayn’t—-stir,’’ camein stifled tones 
from the grass, ‘*’n—’n—I’m smotherin’. 
Ef—you—kin cl’ar—away—ther stuff— 
fr’m —my face—so’t I’n—breathe.”’ 

With fierce energy she tore away great 
handfuls of roots and grass from beneath 
his face and soon had a small excavation. 
He drew a long breath. 

‘‘ Hit smells good,”’ he said, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. ‘‘ I don’ min’ ther pain 
much now’t I’n_ breathe. Hit war 
tur’ ble.”’ 

‘* But what'll I do nex’, paw?’’ she 
asked, looking with horror at the great 
mass of wood lying across him. 

He tried to raise his face, but the 
movement caused such agony that he fell 
back with a groan. 

**T ’low you cayn’t do nothin’ ’cep’ 
go fur men ter cut ther tree. Atter hit’s 
cut they’n move hit off’n me.’’ 

‘« But—but hit’s seven mile ter whar 
ther Biggses live—’n they’re ther near- 
es’,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ Hit’d be long 
pas’ dark ’fore we c’d be roun’.”’ 

‘‘Hit cayn’t be he’p’d. Lreck’n I 
aint much hurted, ’cep’n ther laigs. 
Ther tree mus’ a ketched. Ef’t hadn’t 
I’d a been smash’d plumb flat.’’ 

At this moment the sound of distant 
thunder was heard. A new look of ter- 
ror crept into the girl’s face. 

‘IT cayn’t go, paw,’’ she said, deci- 
dedly. ‘‘Ef ther shower’d come ’ fore I 
git back ther water’d run into ther holler 
’n—’n you'd be drown’d. I'll cut ther 
tree myse’f.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then he 
said, slowly : 

‘‘T reck’n ye’re right, Linda; ’n I'd 
hate might’ly ter drown ’fore ye kem 
back—’n atter’s well. But I misdoubt 
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ye cuttin’ ther tree. Hit’s tough ’n ’d 
be er plumb stiff job fer ’r man. 
How’ ver ye ’n try.” 

The axe lay on the ground where it 
had fallen when the tree struck him. 
Grasping it, Linda threw off her bonnet 
and went vigorously to work. She was 
strong and muscular and had almost the 
endurance of a man. Clear and sharp 
the strokes rang through the forest, every 
stroke telling in spite of her inexperience. 
Gradually a deep seam appeared in the 
surface of the massive trunk. Every 
moment it deepened and widened, and 
at last, when she paused to take breath, 
it had reached nearly to the centre. 
Dropping the axe for a moment she went 
to her father. He had fainted. Telling 
the black boy to bring some water from 
the brook and bathe his head she hurried 
back to her work. In the position her 
father was lying it was impossible to ap- 
play ordinary restoratives. 

Not a second did she pause in the 
work now. Back and forth flew the axe, 
sending great chips into the forest. 


Perspiration streamed down her face and 


trickled to the ground. Her breath 
came in quick, short pants, and on her 
white face was a look of growing terror 
and despair. A dark stain of blood was 
slowly spreading over the under lip 
where the clinched teeth had penetrated. 

But at last the tree was divided. 
Then she quickly cut and trimmed a 
strong sapling to be used asa lever. A 
convenient stump made a good fulcrum. 
Placing the lever in position she threw 
her whole weight upon it. But the tree 
did not stir. Again and again she tried 
it, and at last had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it move a few inches. Then she cut 
some blocks to be used as wedges and 
placed the boy near the tree. As she 
raised it a few inches he deftly slipped 
one of the blocks under. She raised it 
a few inches higher and more blocks 
were placed under. At length she went 
to her father and found that she could 
draw him from beneath the tree. Turn- 
ing him over she forced a few drops of 
whisky between his lips. Then she 
sent the boy to the cabin for the mule 
and a small drag that was used to move 
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stones. While he was gone she washed 
and dressed the wounds as well as she 
knew how. As her father had surmised, 
he did not seem to be much injured ex- 
cept in the legs. One of these was badly 
crushed. 

When the boy returned she made a 
rough bed of leaves on the drag, and 
with much difficulty placed her father on 
it. Then she sat down and took his 
head in her lap. 

‘© Ef on’y we'd a kyart,’’ she thought, 
as she directed the boy to lead the mule 
as slowly and cautiously as possible. 

She was almost glad her father had not 
recovered consciousness. He would be 
spared the agony of the journey. 

Overhead the sky had grown inky 
black. The boy and mule had to almost 
feel their way through the woods. Oc- - 
casionally vivid flashes of lightning 
helped them to keep their course. Be- 
fore they had covered half the distance 
to the cabin the rain was coming down 
in torrents. It was terrible, and, for the 
first time in her life, Linda was _thor- 
oughly frightened. Would they never 
reach home? If only her father could 
have been spared it. If only she could 
be sure his deathly faintness was but 
temporary. At last they saw a light in 
the distance, and guided by it were 
enabled to move more rapidly. When 
they reached the cabin they found Mrs. 
Grinnell standing in the doorway with a 
lantern. 

As soon as her father had been placed 
on the bed Linda once more went out 
into the darkness. Her mother went 
with her to the door. 

‘*Hit’s ’n awful night, Linda,’’ she 
said, tremulously, ‘‘’n hit’s a long, long 
way to t’ ther doctor’s. Ye’ll shorely 
be los’.’’ 

‘‘T don’t keer fer ther night, maw, 
ef—ef on’y paw ’ll come out all right. 
I kin fin’ my way, ’n I'll take ther 
muel.’’ 

But it was a night she never forgot. 
Through miles of dark forest where she 
had to bend low over the saddle to keep 
from being swept off by the limbs, down 
black ravines, and along the banks of 
rushing streams where a single misstep 
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would have sent her into the whirling 
waters below. Often she had to wait 
for a flash of lightning to assist her in 
passing a dangerous point. Frequently 
she had to turn back in search of the 
way she had lost. But at length the 
clouds began to break away and the 
moon appeared. Soon after the village 
came in sight. It was after daybreak 
when she returned to the cabin. 

‘‘ Doctor ll soon be here,’’ she said, 
in answer to her mother’s look of in- 
quiry. ‘** How’s paw ?”’ 

‘* He’s kem to, but seems sorter wand’- 
rin’ ’n’s min’.”’ 

An- hour later the doctor came; a 

grave, elderly man, decisive in action, 
but chary of speech. 

The wounds were examined and 
_ dressed, and then he sat down by the 

bedside. For a long time he remained 
there, watching the patient’s face, and lis- 
tening to his wandering talk. Then he 
arose and went to the door. 

‘* The wounds are not dangerous,’’ he 
said to Mrs. Grinnell, who followed him 
A few 


anxiously. ‘‘ No bones broken. 
weeks and he will be able to walk.’’ 
But as he went out he made a slight 


motion for Linda to follow him. When 
they reached the hitching bar where his 
horse was tied, he said, abruptly: 

‘¢ You seem strong and capable. When 
your father gets better you must be with 
him as much as possible. Keep him 
cheerful and interested. in something. 
Never let him wander off by himself. 
Watch him as you would a child.’’ 

‘¢ But—but you tole maw he war not 
dang’rous,’’ she said, wonderingly. 

‘* Nor is he—physically. But his mind 
is in a bad way. It must have been 
affected for years. You can do more for 
him now than all the doctors in the coun- 
try. If he wants to go fishing, you must 
want to go fishing, too. When he pre- 
fers hunting, you must prefer hunting. 
It may be a little irksome at first, but I 
fancy you will learn to like it,’’ and he 
looked at her keenly. 

‘TI like ther woods bette’n I do 
housework,”’ she said, hesitatingly. 

‘‘T thought so. Well, it is a pleasant 
life. If my patients could spare me, I 


would not mind bringing up my gun and 
rod for a few weeks. The scenery is 
magnificent.”’ 

She watched him as he rode out of 
sight, and then returned to the cabin. 
After the morning’s work was done and 
her father made as comfortable as possi- 
ble, she once more went out. It was 
scarcely yet ncon, but already the sun 
was nearing the top of the lofty moun- 
tain. Another hour, and it would begin 
to creep over, and then a long shadow 
would slowly descend to the little clear- 
ing. There it would remain until the 
sun once more began his upward course. 
Sometimes Linda thought they lived too 
much in the shadow, but that was only 
during her moments of depression ; and 
even then she had but to walk a little 
way up the mountain to feel rested. If 
she could have the books as well. ‘The 
books and the scenery together, she 
thought, would make her perfectly 
happy. 

As she stood there, she suddenly re- 
membered the letter. The events of the 
night and morning had crowded it from 
her mind. Now it returned in its full 
significance. A quick wave of exultation 
swept over her. She could go out into 
the world and battle for her equality. 
But even with the thought came another 
—her conversation with the doctor. <A 
look of terror crept into her eyes. She 
could not do it—could not, would not. 
Her father was all right, except his mind ; 
and this had troubled him for years. It 
would be time enough to attend to it 
when she returned. And the next few 
years meant so much to her—life, hope, 
everything! Would it be right to give 
it all up? 

Unconsciously she was clasping and 
unclasping her fingers. All the exulta- 
tion had gone out of her eyes, all the 
buoyancy out of her step. 

‘¢T reckon I'll go up the mountain,”’ 
she said at last, wearily. 

Far up on the mountain side was a 
broad ledge that overlooked ranges and 
peaks and hills innumerable. This was 
where she came when sorely tried. Here 
she sought advice and strength. 

It was a long climb, and when she 
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reached the ledge the color had returned 
to her face, but the trouble had not left. 

Far above the peak still towered as 
grand and gloomy as ever, but the valley 
had settled down among the shadows, 
and the clearing was but a little bare 
spot on the mountain side. 

Between the mountain ranges were 
beautiful, quiet valleys, dotted with farms 
and traversed by winding roads and 
sparkling streams. ‘To the east and south- 
east the foot-hills faded away into the 
plains of the Atlantic slope. Almost at 
her very feet was a dizzy precipice. Be- 
low a narrow gorge zigzagged its way 
down the mountain side. 

The sun had long since moved behind 
the line of the mountain, but far down 
the valley she could trace the shadow as 
it rept away to the east. As she watched 
the grand line of its march, over hill and 
valley, past the dots and lines that repre- 
sented farms and rivers, her own affairs 
grew small and commonplace. 

At length she arose and walked to the 
edge of the precipice ; taking the letter 
and check from her pocket she rolled 


them into a small, hard ball and dropped 
it over. Then she walked down the path, 
and her step was firm and elastic and the 
last vestige of shadow had disappeared 
from her clear eyes. 


II. 

On one of the numerous branches of 
the Peedee a small party had built a camp. 
It was a rude affair of poles and logs and 
made no claim to architectural beauty. 
It kept off the rain and was a shelter for 
the camp equipage, and that was enough. 
On clear nights it was pleasanter to sleep 
outside in the hammocks where stars and 
bits of sky could be seen through the 
tree tops. 

Almost in front of the camp was the 
dark, yawning mouth of a gloomy ravine. 
On the other side rose the rugged points 
and precipitous cliffs of a mountain peak. 
Beyond another towered still higher. 
To the right and left were peaks and hilis 
innumerable. Back of the camp was a 
forest of birch and maple. A ciear, 
sparkling stream of pure, cold water hur- 
ried from the forest and danced by the 


camp. When it reached the brink of 
the chasm it sprang forward with a merry 
bound. The music of the tiny waterfall 
mingled with the dreams of the sleepers 
as they swayed back and forth in their 
hammocks. 

It is the unexpected that happens. Two 
months before the three men had never 
seen or heard of each other. The Pro- 
fessor was a grave, silent man, whose life 
was a mild exponent of mineralogy and 
geognosy ; Mr. Draper was a graduate of 
Wall Street and ever in search of profit- 
able investment ; while Tom Redding— 
he abhorred a less familiar titlke—was con- 
fessedly a disciple of pleasure, pure and 
simple. ‘They had not a taste in com- 
mon and neither could conceive of pleas- 
ure in his companions’ pursuits. But for 
all that—or perhaps more reasonably on 
account of that—they grew to be fast 
friends. 

Especially so were Mr. Draper and the 
Professor. They became almost insepar- 
able. ‘The latter was in search of speci- 
mens, and his knowledge of rocks and their 
formations made the search rarely success- 
ful. But when he had secured as many 
as he desired he was impatient for other 
fields. No matter how rich the specimens 
were, or what their presence might indi- 
cate, he had lost interest in the place. 
But here Mr. Draper’s interest began. He 
did not care for the specimens except to 
note their degree of richness. Whence 
they came was the great point, and if the 
‘«finds’’ warranted it voluminous notes 
and careful maps were made. He made 
no secret of his desire to invest in min- 
ing property and was always ready to 
join the Professor in a hunt for speci- 
mens. 

So it came about that Tom Redding 
was frequently left to himself. And he 
was satisfied. Hunting through the quiet 
valleys or fishing in the clear, deep pools 
of the mountain streams was more at- 
tractive than prowling about the ravines 
and gulches with hammer and specimen 
bag. 

Their coming together had been purely 
accidental. All happened to reach the 
hotel on the same day. When they in- 
quired for a guide no one was found 
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available. Bob Calhoun was in the of- 
fice and when he heard that the Professor 
was in search of ‘‘ specimens’’ he vol- 
unteered his services. He was not a guide 
he said, but had lived in the mountain 
all his life and knew ‘“‘ev’ry p’int ’n 
turn.’’ 

At his recommendation a camp was 
made. It would be more convenient 
and less expensive. At the end of a 
week all were delighted with the arrange- 
ment. The Professor could now arrange 
his specimens without danger of their 
being disturbed. Mr. Draper could make 
plans without fear of undesirable list- 
eners. Tom Redding declared he was 
pleased on general principles. He had 
never tried camping before, but after this 
would advocate it as something ‘‘ way 
u Ne: 

Although a quiet man, the Professor 
was fond of talking about his work. 
And it was not long before he discovered 
that Bob was a more than fairly intelli- 
gent listener. Ignorant of text-books 
and unfamiliar with the laws of evolution, 
he had gathered a rich store of informa- 
tion from actual work and experience. 
Often the Professor was startled by some 
pertinent question or assertion, frequently 
he had to think a moment before he 
could make an appropriate reply. Grad- 
ually the evenings were given up to in- 
formal lectures on the day’s work and 
discussion of kindred subjects. And not 
infrequently did Mr. Draper and Tom 
Redding find themselves growing excited 
over what they had hitherto affected to 
disdain. 

After one of these discussions Mr. 
Draper and the Professor walked out to 
the brink of the chasm. 

‘‘What a pity that guide could not 
have had schooling !’’ said the latter as he 
took off his spectacles and wiped them, 
‘* he would have made a fine scholar.”’ 

Mr. Draper shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Too much animal in him for a 
scholar,’’ he said, ‘‘he ought to have 
been a civil engineer or a soldier, or, at 
least, a railroad man.’’ 

One day Bob led them to a deep ravine 
that cut its way down the slope of the 
mountain. For some time they stood gaz- 
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ing into the gloomy depths, then Mr. 
Draper looked up. 

‘‘Isn’t it a little dangerous?’ he 
asked. 

‘*Not if ye’re.sure-footed ’n have a 
clear head,’’ Bob answered. ‘‘I haven’t 
been down fer some time but I of’n ust 
to go ther fer birds’ eggs. I war thinkin’ 
las’ night ’bout ’n a queer ledge I foun’ 
whilst diggin’ out kingfishers’ eggs, ’n I 
"lowed hit mout pay us ter look hit 
up.”’ 

Both Mr. Draper and the Professor 
gazed longingly into the ravine. At 
length the latter shook his head. ‘‘ My 
feet and head have not played me any 
tricks as yet,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I do not 
wish to test them too severely. I propose 
we all go up to the top of the mountain.”’ 

But it was now Bob's turn to shake his 
head. 

‘* I’m goin’ ter have some specimens 
out’n the ledge,’’ he said, decidedly. 
‘‘More I think of hit the more I feel boun’ 
ter go. I war only a little chap when I 
foun’ ther place but I rec’lect I thought 
ther rock mighty queer—dif’runt fr’m 
anythin’ I’d ever seen. You-alls kin go 
up ther mountain whilst I hunt roun’ a 
spell. You know the bes’ route—same’s 
we took las’ week.”’ 

‘* If Bob has no objection I think I will 
go with him,’’ said Tom Redding, who 
had been gazing curiously into the depths 
below. ‘‘ That tumbling river looks as 
though it might have a few hungry trout 
waiting for me.’’ 

‘‘Hit’s th’ bes’ trout stream ’n th’ 
mountains,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘ Three pound- 
ers kin be had a plenty. Folks rar’ly fish 
hit ’n th’ trout have time ter grow.’’ 

Half an hour later the two stood at the 
bottom of the ravine. The descent had 
been made by a series of jumps, slides, 
and tumbles that scarcely allowed time for 
breath. When they finally reached the 
bottom Tom Redding looked back rue- 
fully. 

‘‘So that’s the kind of thing that re- 
quires a clear head and sure feet,’’ he said 
sarcastically. <‘‘ Strikes me it is a case of 
‘hippity hop and away we go.’ Lucky 
the Professor had common sense to fall 
back on. If-he’d tried the ‘tumble act’ 
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he’d have been dead sure to have lost his 
spectacles. ”’ 

Bob laughed. 

‘« Ef the Professor ’n Mr. Draper’d ben 
with us,’’ he said, ‘* we’d have gone fur- 
der down ’fore we entered th’ ravine. You 
are spryer ’n theyso | kemthis way. Hit’s 
th’ quickes’.’’ 

His companion grunted, but made no 
reply. 

A few rods above them the stream 
plunged down the heaviest cataract in the 
gorge and the rocks rose perpendicular 
sixty feet or more on each side. Below, 
the stream descended over a smooth, 
bread face of granite a hundred feet wide 
and sloping sharply for two or three hun- 
dred feet. Along this slide the stream wan- 
dered hither and thither, from side to side, 
as though hesitating to hurry down ; but 
toward the bottom it narrowed into a 
roaring, dashing torrent. At twenty 


paces distance the two could barely hear 
each other shout. 

Making their way down the slide they 
came to a broad, dark pool where: the 
water was comparatively quiet. 


Here 
Redding made acast. Almost as soon as 
the fly touched the water it was taken with 
a dash, then, as the trout felt the hook, 
he swayed off with a quick, sharp curve 
and circled half around the pool. Then 
he sank, only to reappear a moment later, 
and make a wild dash across the stream. 
But a firm hand was at the end of the pole 
and gradually his circlings became less 
fierce. At the end of five minutes a 
quick movement placed him in the land- 
ing net. Several more casts were made 
and then they pushed down-stream. 
Every plunge of the river now went into 
a deep pool from which more large fish 
were taken, and Redding declared that 
none of them went under two pounds. 
As they descended they found it im- 
possible to wade except by keeping close 
to the banks. At one place they paused, 
where the stream narrowed between high 
rocks. On the left bank a smooth slope 
of rock fell into ten feet of rushing foam, 
the upper edge of the slope, lined with 
brush, some twenty feet above the water. 
The right bank showed a ledge of rock 
down which one might go if it were pos- 


sible to cross the stream. Bob tried the 
passage cautiously, step by step, being 
careful to secure the position of one foot 
before he lifted the other. In mid-stream, 
with three feet of wild water sweeping 
around him, he looked back and saw Red- 
ding working along the sloping rock, al- 
most over his head, holding by the bushes 
and swinging himself along hand over 
hand for twenty feet, until he reached a 
ledge below. On his back was strapped 
his patent rod, which had been unjointed, 
and the landing net. 

It was some time before Bob found an 
opportunity to recross the stream. At 
last he did so by a series of long leaps 
from rock to rock, on one of which his 
wet boots slipped, and he went headlong 
into the water. Fortunately it was on 
the edge of a deep pool and he escaped 
with a wetting. 

Soon after this they came to a place 
where the ravine broadened into a wide 
basin. The cliffs receded until they were 
at least a thousand yards apart, and be- 
tween them and the river was a wild in- 
tervale of massive rocks and tall growing 
timber. 

At this point Bob paused. 

‘¢T mus’ leave th’ river now,”’ he said, 
‘« you kin go with me or keep on fishin’. 
I’ll be back ’n ’bout ’n hour.’’ 

‘*T’ll fish, of course,’’ answered Red- 
ding, promptly. ‘* This stream is a rev- 
elation to me. It would have made old 
Izaak’s heart glad. I shall always feel 
gratified to you for giving mea try at it.”’ 

So leaving him to play a trout that had 
suddenly bent his rod with a savage rush, 
Bob made his way up the banks into the 
woods. It was slow work, toiling up one 
side of massive ledges and sliding down 
the other, creeping on hands and knees 
through dense underbrush, or utilizing 
the trunk of some fallen tree to pass a 
deep fissure. But at length he neared 
the line of cliffs. As he passed under 
their shadow he saw a small ball of paper 
lying at his feet. It was a curious place 
to find paper and he picked it up. Un- 
rolling it he saw the letter and check he 
had taken to Linda nearly two months 
before. He looked puzzled. What did 
it mean? The ball must have fallen or 
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been thrown from the brow of the cliff. 
But how could it have fallen and no 
search been made for it? Or why had it 
been thrown? ‘ 

He carefully folded the letter and 
check and placed them in his pocket. 
He would return them to Linda on the 
morrow. He had not been able to speak 
to her since her father’s accident and 
this would make a good opportunity. 

As he was about to move on he was 
startled by a sudden exclamation of 
anger. Barring his passage was Moses 
Grinnell, his eyes blazing and his fingers 
working convulsively. 

“Spy !’’ he hissed, ‘‘ what yeh doggin’ 
me fer? I’ve a good min’ ter serve yeh 
like I did—’’ he stopped suddenly, and 
great drops of perspiration started out 
on his face. 

**T aint a doggin’ you, Moses. I didn’ 
even ’low you war outen bed yet, ’n I’m 
afeared,’’ Bob added, soothingly, ‘* thet 
you'll be overdoin’ ’n a hurtin’ yourse’ f. 
You’ ve los’ stren’th ’n—’’ 

‘*T aint sick !’’ broke in Moses, fiercely. 
Then his mood changed. ‘Sure ye aint 
a huntin’ ’n spyin’ of me?’’ he asked, 
doubtfully, his fierce gaze becoming shift- 
ing and apprehensive. 

**You ’n I ar’ too good frien’s ter 
hunt one ’nother,’’ said Bob, quietly, 
‘*’sides thes no reason.’’ ‘Then a sud- 
den thought came to him. ‘‘ War you 
huntin’ fer a letter ?’’ he asked. 

But instead of replying, Moses gave 
an uneasy laugh and darted into the un- 
dergrowth. Bob could hear his receding 
footsteps as he clambered over rocks and 
boulders. 

** Mad ’s er loon,’’ he said, regretfully. 
‘‘Hit’s a pity, fer he’s a mighty neigh- 
borly man, ’n ’bligin’. Hit’ll be hard 
fer th’ fambly.”’ 

A few minutes later he came to where 
the cliff extended into the ravine and 
formed a large triangular cave. One of 
the angles was composed of a clear, flinty- 
like substance that gleamed with a strange, 
metallic lustre. As Bob saw it his eyes lit 
up with exultation. ‘‘I thought so,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ hit’s jes’ th’ same ez th’ Pro- 
fessor’s specimen. I’d know hit any- 
whar.”’ 
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Taking a hammer and chisel from his 
bag he set to work, and soon had as 
many samples as he could carry. Then 
he made an examination of the cliffs on 
each side the cave. 

‘«Hit’ll cos’ money,” he said aloud, , 
‘but I ’low a path kin be made—’n 
hit’ll pay.”’ 

When he returned to the river he 
found Redding still fishing near where 
he had left him. As he came up the 
fisherman dexterously slipped the landing 
net under an exhausted beauty. 

‘‘Ready t’ go?’’ asked Bob, as the 
trout was transferred from the net toa 
place beside his fellows. 

Redding hesitated. 

‘¢ Tsuppose we might as well,’’ he said, 
regretfully. ‘‘I have as many fish as I 
can carry, and it would be slaughter to 
kill more. But how’ll we get out? We 
can’t do the ‘ tumble act’ again.’’ 

‘« Have ter go furder down,’’ answered 
Bob. ‘I know a path as’ll be easy 
climbin’.”’ 

Soon after he was startled by a sudden 
question from his companion. 
** Know the Grinnells ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ hesitatingly. 

‘* Splendid girl, that Linda. 
hasn’t a good education.”’ 

‘*She’s good ’nough ’s she is,’’ said 
Bob, shortly. ‘*How’d  you_ git 
’quainted ?”’ 4 

‘“¢Oh! I have been calling there, off 
and on, for the past month,’’ answered 
Redding, pleasantly. ‘‘ Took dinner oc- 
casionally. You see I met Linda and 
that wild-eyed father of hers while on 
one of my fishing excursions. Happened 
to save the old man from a wetting 
and perhaps worse. Queer chap, isn’t 
he ?”’ 

Bob quickened his pace, but made no 
reply. And just then Redding was too 
much occupied in scrambling over the 
rocks to notice the omission. 

As they left the ravine the sun was 
sinking behind the mountain line and 
gigantic shadows of pines were thrown 
across the valley. Wild pigeons were 
abundant in the trees. Now and thena 
flight of larger birds could be seen over- 
head. The wind was gentle, but it 


Pity she 
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roared in the forest trees, as if a heavy 
surf was breaking just beyond the ridge. 

When they reached the camp the 
others had not returned. An hour later 
they came in, tired but enthusiastic. 

‘“‘It was the most magnificent view I 
ever saw,’’ said Mr. Draper. ‘*‘ Last 
week the air was too misty, but to-day it 
was clear as a bell. We could see the 
peaks of Otter in Virginia; the Cumber- 
land Mountains of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; the great bald-headed Roan; 
the lofty Blacks; the Linville Towers, 
and innumerable ranges and peaks and 
hills of the Appalachian chain. I have 


been in lofty mountains before but I 
saw anything 


never that approached 


this.’’ 


III. 

As her father recovered the use of his 
limbs Linda found her position a trying 
one. Watch as she would he sometimes 
eluded her vigilance and wandered off 
into the woods. On such occasions he 
was sure to be absent for the remainder 
of the day. And she soon found it was 
no use to search for him. Sometimes 
she discovered traces of his presence, 
but they always disappeared near a cer- 
tain point of a deep ravine. At first she 
feared he had met with an accident and 
was in an agony of terror until he re- 
turned. As this fear gradually subsided 
it was replaced by another. 

Her father was losing his mind. She 
could not blind herself to the fact that 
every day was witnessing a change. As 
far back as she could remember he had 
been different from other men; more 
shy and reserved; more diffident and 
apprehensive in the presence of strangers. 
But since the accident this change had 
become more pronounced. A sudden 
shadow across his path, a quick footstep, 
or an abrupt question was enough to 
make him tremble and turn white. Linda 
watched the change with growing fear. 
What did it all mean, and where would 
it end? Very rarely did her father’s 
eyes meet hers now. They were always 
shifting and turning, as though in search 
of something—always filled with a blind, 
unreasoning terror. 
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One day as they were sitting on the 
bench in front of the cabin a party of 
horsemen emerged from the forest. Even 
before they drew rein Linda could fee! 
her father begin to tremble. 

‘* Hev you-uns seen or heerd anythin’ 
of Pete Gurney ’n these parts?’’ the 
leader asked as soon as he came within 
speaking distance. 

Linda answered in the negative. 

‘« Small, dark man,’’ the stranger con- 
tinued, ‘‘ with long scar on left cheek ’n 
some squint ’n his eyes. ’Scaped from 
prison mor’n two months ago ’n’s been 
hidin’ ’n ther mount’ns ever sen’. War 
seen nigh here on’y yes’day.”’ 

‘We ain’ seed a glimmer of ’im,’’ 
said Mrs. Grinnell, as she removed her 
pipe, ‘‘’n ain’ wishin’ ter.’’ 

**S’pose not. Wall, I reck’n he keeps 
clost’n ther bresh, but we’!l fetch him. 
S’long.”’ 

For some time after they disappeared 
there was silence. Then Moses Grinnell 
said, in a trembling voice: 

‘¢ They war officers, Linda.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I reckon so.”’ 

‘¢’N—’n they ’war huntin’ aman ez 
had a scar on his cheek ’n who squinted. 
But ’taint Pete Gurney, hit’s Bill Ruth- 
erford, ’n they cayn’t git ’im.’’ 

‘*Why, paw ?”’ 

“*Cos he’s dead, Linda—died more’n 
ten year ago. ’Twar his’ns ghos’ ’n 
ther bresh ez kep’ me from seein’ ther 
tree fallin’ that day I was hurted. I’ve 
of'n seen his face a peerin’ at me from 
outen ther bresh lately. He’s a watchin’ 
me.”’ 

‘But why’d he watch you, paw?” 
asked Linda, gently. ‘‘ You never did ’im 
harm. I’ve heard maw say ez Bill Ruth- 
erford war an ol’ frien’.’’ 

Her father did not answer. But she 
could see the wild look of terror coming 
back to his face. A moment later he 
arose and slipped into the cabin. 

Late in the afternoon, as she was stand- 
ing near the one window, preparing sup- 
per, she saw him stealing across the 
clearing. Seizing her sun-bonnet she 
hurried in pursuit. 

“OQ paw!’’ she called, “‘ why didn’ 
you wait for me?’’ 
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He stopped doubtfully. 

**T lowed yeh war busy,’ 
apologetically, as she came up. 

‘«]’m never too busy for a walk,’ 
answered. 

Under the trees the shadows were al- 
ready growing thick and dark. In the 
distance they could hear the muffled roar 
of the mountain stream. Overhead the 
wind played softly with the tree-tops. 
3irds and squirrels had disappeared, and 
it was yet too early for owls and loons to 
add their voices to the gloom. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
the sounds of approaching horsemen. 
Linda and her father drew to one side 
of the path. There was yet sufficient 
light to distinguish objects at a short 
distance, and as the party came up Linda 
saw it was the same that had stopped at 
the cabin earlier in the day. But in its 
midst was another figure. 

Recognizing Linda and her father, the 
leader drew rein. 

‘‘We ketched him ’s I ‘lowed we 
should.’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ but he fit wus’n 
a wil’ cat. I reckon hit’ll be his las’ scrim- 
mage, though,’’ he added, significantly. 

Moses Grinnell did not hear him. He 
was gazing at the prisoner with a look of 
wonder and fear. 

‘¢ Bill Rutherford !’’ he gasped. 

But low as were the words, the pris- 
oner heard them. Even in the semi- 
darkness Linda could see him grin sar- 
donically. 

‘*Yes, Bill Rutherford,’’ he said, 
mockingly, ‘‘him ez you ‘lowed war 
thrown off’n ther cliff. I reckon ’f you’d 
looked over ’nstead of tearin’ down ther 

_mount’n, you’da seen him clingin’ t’ ther 
bresh. But hit’s been a good revenge,”’ 
and he laughed mockingly, ‘‘ better’n I 
war a lottin’ on. Moses Grinnell— 
‘ ther braves’ man ’n ther mountin’, ’ez he 
usen ter be called—a gittin’ loony ’n a 
shakin’ ’t his own shadder, hez been a 
pleasan’ sight ter me—a mighty pleasan’ 
sight. I war content to stay off ’n leave 
him ter hisself. Hit war ther bes’ kin’ 
of revenge. If he’d been less chicken- 
hearted I’d a tried somethin’ else.’’ 

‘‘But how kem yeh ter be wantin’ 
revenge ?’’ asked Moses Grinnell. ‘I 


’ 


he said, 


she 
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never ’lowed ter harm yeh, ’n—’n yeh 
mus’ know thet war ’n accident on ther 
cliff. We'd both been a drinkin’.”’ 

‘* Hit goes furder back ’n ther cliff,’’ 
said Bill Rutherford, fiercely. ‘* I didn’ 
keer fer thet. But hit war you az won 
ther girl I wanted; hit war you ez 
bought ther place ther sheriff sold away 
from me; hit war you ez allers got on 
whar I failed. But I ’low we’re bout 
even now. You've: los’ ther bes’ part of 
your life ’n kin spen’ ther res’ ’n_ think- 
in’ how ’twar wasted on a shadder,’’ and 
again his mocking laughter rang out. 
They could hear it long after his captors 
had dragged him away. 

Not until the last sounds of the horses’ 
feet had died away in the distance did 
Moses Grinnell look up. ‘Then he said, 
simply : 

‘*Come, Linda; let’s go back t’ yeh 
maw.’’ 

On his face was an expression she had 
never seen before. And his eyes looked 
straight into hers. 

For some time they walked on in si- 
lence. Then he turned and placed his 
hands upon her shoulders. ‘* Mebbe 
I’ve wasted my life,’’ he said, slowly, 
«« mebbe. But I 'low thar’s a good 
many years ahead yet—’n thar ain’ no 
mo’ death shadders ter crush ther life 
outen me. I ust ter be ambitious, but 
hit all went over the cliff with Bill. ’N 
’t war ’n accident, Linda,’’ he added 
earnestly, ‘I never lowed of his fallin’ 
’til I stood thar by myse’f. I’ve ben a 
huntin’ some trace of his body ever 
om, ** 

‘* Well, hit’s all gone by now,”’’ 
Linda, ‘let's try ’n forget hit.’’ 

Overhead the stars were beginning to 
show, while below them a gray bank of 
mist was rolling up ‘from the valley. 
Here and there the shadows were broken 
by belts of moonlight. 

When Linda came down the ladder 
from her chamber the next morning she 
found her mother standing by the win- 
dow. On her face wasan expression of 
deep concern. 

‘* Yeh paw’s a grubbin’ bresh out yan- 
der ’n he’s wis’ /in’ ,’’ she said, anxiously. 
‘* He mus’ be wus.”’ 


said 
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Linda smiled. 

‘* Paw ’lows he’s goin’ t’ be his own 
se’f agin,’’ she said, brightly, ‘* you war 
’sleep las’ night else we’d tol’ you. He 
‘lows he’s jes’ goin’ t’ begin life.’’ 

When Moses Grinnell came in to 
breakfast, an hour later, the two women 
looked at him curiously. The customary 
figure with its slouching step and shifting, 
uneasy gaze had disappeared. In its 
place was a tall, broad-shouldered man 
whose face was flushed with the morning’s 
exertion. With a curious pain Linda felt 
she had never known her father. 

As soon as breakfast was over he arose 
and took his coat from its peg behind 
the door. 

‘* Now ’f thar’s any empty kettles yeh 
want filled with ile, ’r butter, ’r’lasses I’ll 
take ’em,’’ he said. ‘I reck’n I’ll go 
down t’ ther settlemint ’n see ’bout get- 
tin’ a horse ’n cow. They’ll make ther 
place mo’ lively. I reck’n I kin pay some 
’n wuk out ther res’ ; I ust ter bea mighty 
good cyarpenter.’’ 

Mrs. Grinnell looked across at Linda. 

Noticing the glance, he broke into a 
good-humored laugh. At its sound both 
women started violently. Linda felt a 
sob risein her throat. It was the first 
time she had ever heard her father laugh. 

A few minutes later he left the cabin 
and soon after they heard him whistling 
to his dogs. As the sound of his foot- 
steps died away Mrs. Grinnell dropped 
her face upon the table. 

‘Hit ust ter be like that when we’s 
firs’ married,’’ she sobbed. ‘* Hit seems 
like a long, black shadder ’n if on’y my 
crutches warn’ here I’d ’low I’d ben a 
dreamin’.’’ 

Linda arose and after passing her hand 
caressingly over the thin, gray hair, went 
out and closed the door softly behind 
her. 

The morning was glorious. Every hill 
and peak and mountain range was bathed 
in the rich, warm sunlight. Even the 
shadows of the valleys and ravines looked 
cool and inviting. 

Almost involuntarily her steps took the 
direction of the mountain path. There 
was no lack of companionship now. 
Every bush and tree seemed to have its 
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feathered songster and numerous were 
the challenges she received as she passed 
along the forest path. Frequently she 
was tempted to answer, and her clear, rich 
notes met with quick response from the 
unseen choristers. By the time she had 
reached the ledge overlooking the ravine 
she felt she was almost in harmony with 
her surroundings. She tried to persuade 
herself that she was perfectly happy. But 
deep in her heart was an unspoken re- 
gret that the letter had not waited until 
now before making its appearance, or 
that she could not have looked into the 
future and been ready for its changes. 
She was aroused by approaching 
steps. A moment later and Bob Cal- 
houn stood before her. 
‘¢T ben downt’ ther cabin,’’ he said, 
‘‘’?n your maw ‘lowed you’d kem this 
way. I foun’ this ’n ther ravine yes’- 
day,’’ and he handed her the letter and 
check. 
As she took them the same look came 
into her face that he had seen before. 
‘*T’m so glad, Bob,’’ she said, in a 
low voice, ‘‘ this is all that was lackin’ 
I ain’ de- 


to make me perfec’ly happy. 
servin’ it all.’’ 
He looked at her wistfully. 
‘‘T wisht I could do more ’n bring 


letters,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d give you ther 
worl’ ’f I could.’’ 

‘¢T know hit, Bob.’’ 

Then there was a long silence. At 
last he said, slowly : 

‘‘Tom Redding’s goin’ nex’ week. 
He ’lowed him ’n you war ’quainted.’’ 

* Fos.” 

‘¢ They’re startin’ a sort of comp’ny 
’n he’s ’greed ter take sheers. Him ’n 
Mr. Draper’s goin’ north ter ’range fer 
machin’ry. They’ll be back nex’ 
month.’’ Then he paused, but after a 
moment asked, abruptly : 

‘¢ Do—do you like him, Linda ?’’ 

She looked at him with her grave 
earnest eyes. 

‘** Yes, he’s ast me ter marry him.’’ 

He started. When he spoke again it 
was in a husky voice. 

‘‘You’re both deservin’. 
good feller ’n’s pow’ful rich. 
have a fine life.’’ 


Tom’s a 
You'll 
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She smiled slightly. 

‘“‘T like him right well,”’ she said, 
simply, ‘‘he’s a goodman. But I don’t 
love him. I tol’ him I couldn’t be his 
wife.’’ 

A quick light came into Bob’s eyes. 
She saw it and waved him off with a 
merry laugh. 

‘‘No time fer love talk now,’ 
said, ‘‘ we mus’ git learnin’ firs’. 
goin’ off ’n study books ’n music.’’ 


’ 


she 
I’m 
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*<’N I’ve a gran’ offer t’ take charge 
of ther new comp’ny’s works,’’ he - re- 
turned, eagerly. ‘I’m goin’ t’ study 
civil engineerin’ ’n everythin’ thet’ll 
he’p me know ’bout ther business. Atter 
awhile Mr. Draper ‘lows I’m ter have 
some int’res’ ’n ther comp’ny.’’ Then 
he added, more slowly: ‘‘’n—’n atter 
we git ther learnin’ ?’’ 

She did not reply, but the look that 
came into her eyes satisfied him, 
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BY MARGARET HULL. 


ONTROSE Avenue is a broad, hand- 
some street; not the grandest part 

of the city now, to be sure, but many of 
our old families have staunchly refused to 
leave the wide, comfortable homes of their 
forefathers for more fashionable quarters. 
It is here, surrounded by ancient respecta- 
bility, that Miss Pitcarn’s lodging-house 
sprung into existence. It was soon filled 
with eminently genteel lodgers who have 


added greatly to the prosperity of the 


restaurant round the corner. Not one 
word of complaint has ever been heard 
of the mistress of the house, and she her- 
self has certainly no cause to murmur, 
for those who know what the house rents 
for and what her first and second floor 
and miscellaneous rooms pay, say she 
must have a handsome margin at the end 
of the month. 

The occupant of the first floor is an 
irascible old gentleman with unlimited 
money bags. He is very feeble and very 
deaf, but alas! far from dumb, for young 
Tom Laurence, whose apartment is in the 
third story, declares that the shouting 
from below obliges him to put his head 
out of the window if he wishes to hear 
himself speak. Why he wishes to hear 
himself speak is a mystery to all. Mr. 
Laurence is a law student, and it is sup- 
posed by a certain young lady in the 
house that he will one day set the world 
on fire. But whether he will make any 
money by the conflagration is to be 
doubted. He is just the kind of a fellow 
to be always out of pocket. 


Miss Sally Quigly, a little old maid 
with many thousands between herself and 
want, has a suite of rooms on the second 
floor. Laura Brownson is the only young 
girl in the house, though Miss Sally would 
be mortally offended if she heard any 
one utter this truism, for she possesses 
a heart of sixteen and imagines the rest 
of her body corresponds. 

‘‘T wish old money-bag’s man was 
named anything but Laurence,’’ says 
Mr. Tom Laurence, stopping at Miss 
Quigly’s door on his way to his room. 
‘* Every time he calls him I start up and 
am about to rush to his assistance. Then 
he yells out ‘you fool, what are you 
doing there?’ That brings me to my- 
selfand I swear it will not happen again ; 
but five minutes later I spring madly to 
my feet. ‘Laurence!’ Why, it goes 
through me.’’ 

‘*So it does me,’’ said Miss Sally. ‘I 
am so near to him, too, and the way he 
talks to that man!’’ She looks as if she 
could unfold dark tales. ‘‘I wonder 
Miss Pitcarn can stand him. The noise 
must be terrible to an invalid.’’ 

«* Perhaps she is deaf,’’ suggests Tom, 
gloomily. ‘‘I wish I were.’’ 

‘*Misfortunes are ofttimes a blessing, 
as my mother used to say,’’ murmurs 
Miss Sally, piously. Then she adds, 
‘* You will come in and take a cup of tea, 
Mr. Laurence ?’’ 

Her invitation is accepted with alac- 
rity. 

‘« My happiest hours are spent here,”’ 
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says Tom, with a sentimental glance 
round the cozy sitting-room, and Miss 
Sally, though she is over forty, blushes, 
simpers, and looks very—oh! very girlish 
indeed, as she says: 

‘‘So kind of you to say it, Mr. Lau- 
rence.”’ 

He is rather surprised at the reception 
of his speech, for the truth is he was 
thinking of the pretty, gray-eyed Laura 
Brownson who has always made one of 
these impromptu teas. Miss Sally’s 
thoughts must be with that young lady, 
too. 

‘‘Do you know,”’ she whispers confi- 
dentially, ‘*‘ Laura has not been near me 
since day before yesterday. I can’t think 
what is the matter with her unless she is 
angry that you come in here so often. 
Girls are such jealous creatures.”’ 

‘¢ Tf you want her I’ll go for her,’’ says 
Tom, with badly suppressed eagerness. 
‘¢She always enjoys your tea so much.’’ 


? 


Now, Miss Sally, although she is silly - 


and as blind asa bat, never dreams of 
depriving a fellow-creature of a pleasure. 
So Tom hurries off and soon returns with 
Laura. 

‘¢T was very busy,’’ she says, smiling 
down on Miss Sally, ‘* but as Mr. Lau- 
rence told me, this is a special occasion, 
I put my work away.”’ 

Tom has the grace to blush, for he had 
wickedly stated that his belief is Miss 
Quigly is celebrating her birthday. 
‘‘ But, of course I would not let her 
know I guessed it for the world. She 
seems so down in the mouth and your 
presence would be sure to cheer her up.’’ 
And Laura has come, not very reluctantly, 
either. 

‘¢ T have been thinking,’’ remarks Miss 
Sally, as though ridding herself of a 
laborious idea, ‘‘if it wouldn’t bea kind- 
ness to insist upon calling on our land- 
lady.”’ 

Laura gazes thoughtfully into her half- 
empty cup. ‘Tom shakes his head deci- 
dedly. 

‘¢ Better let well enough alone,’’ he 
says. ‘The old lady shows a positive 
distaste for society. I wouldn’t force 
myself on her, if I were you.”’ 

‘« Jane told me to-day that her mistress 


’ 
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was feeling far from well, and I really 
feel anxious about her,’’ concluded the 
little hostess, peering at her guests over 
the teapot. 

‘‘Did you ever see the mysterious 
being nowadays?’’ asks Tom, turning 
to Laura, who is the only doarder in the 
house. ‘Does she never appear at 
meals ?”’ 

‘*T always take mine alone,’’ she an- 
swers, looking up and blushing slightly 
as she meets his eyes. 

**But you know her? You have seen 
her ?’’ he questions, also a little embar- 
rassed at having been caught staring. 

‘Oh! yes.”’ 

‘What is she like?’’ Miss Quigly 
has asked this question often before, and 
always in the same curious awe-struck 
whisper, as though she were about to 
hear a description of the Veiled Pro- 
phet. 

Laura shrugs her shoulders meaningly. 
‘‘But J like her,’’ she says, trying to 
take away the impression made by the 
shrug. 

‘*T can easily picture her,’’ cries Mr. 
Laurence. ‘A withered old woman 
approaching ninety, with a_ scolding 
tongue. Am I right, Miss Laura ?’’ 

‘*TIs she so very old?’’ inquires Miss 
Quigly, interested. 

‘Oh! no, not ninety,’’ says Laura, 
laughing. She is the only one who is 
acquainted with Miss Pitcarn, who is an 
invalid and never leaves her room. All 
the business of the house is transacted 
through a trustworthy colored woman. 
None of the lodgers, Miss Brownson ex- 
cepted, would know their landlady if 
they met her on her own stairway. 

‘¢ Jane is so queer,’’ says Miss Sally, 
‘* giggling at everything you ask her. I 
can’t get out of her what is the matter 
with Miss Pitcarn. I wonder she can 
put such implicit trust in Jane. I know 
I would not, though she always does 
bring me my receipts,’’ she concludes, 
grudgingly. 

‘« That reminds me of a darkey Jim was 
telling me about,’’ exclaimed Tom, and 
then adds, sadly: ‘‘ Poor old Jim, he is 
my cousin, and belongs up in New York. 
Five years ago he got the notion that a 


, 


’ 


? 
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fortune could be made out of a Virginia 
farm. Instead of consulting a doctor he 
invested his all, a few thousands, in a 
marvelously cheap plantation in the 
southern part of the Old Dominion. 
He tried to make money and he failed. 
He began at fixing up the place, which 
was ina fearful state, and spent a good 
deal more money than he could afford 
on improvements, but it never brought 
him in one cent.. About six months ago, 
the man who sold him the place came 
round to see him, and Jim tackled him 
with, ‘See here, you said money could 
be got out of this farm. I’d like to know 
how it’s to be done!’ The old fellow 
grinned all over his face as he answered, 
‘Do as I did, sell it io the biggest fool 
you can find.’ 

‘¢ Jim says he would be standing there 
yet, thinking over the fellow’s answer, if 
one of the men hadn’t come rushing up 
with the tidings that a horse was down 
with the colic. The horse died after 


drinking two gallons of good brandy. I 
think Jim regretted the brandy more than 


the horse. I know it was worth more. 
He told me confidentially that the farm- 
er’s reply had so broken his spirits that 
he didn’t care what happened. It was so 
horribly true.’’ 

‘‘Poor fellow,’’ said Laura, laughing 
over this mournful tale, ‘is he still try- 
ing to make money ?”’ 

‘*Oh! no,’”’ more cheerfully. ‘‘ He 
passed through here last week on his 
way home. He carried all his belong- 
ings in an old valise and looked rather 
like a tramp. I asked him if he had 
given his farm away to some enemy. He 
grinned maliciously as he answered, ‘ It’s 
in the hands of the mortgagee, my boy. 
I left him swearing he was several hun- 
dred dollars out of pocket.’ ”’ 

‘*A most doleful story,’’ 
‘* but you wander, Mr. Laurence. 
of the giggling darkey ?”’ 

‘¢ Just like an aunt I have,’’ cries Miss 
Sally. ‘‘ She’ll begin by talking about the 
stars, and ends up by telling you what 
kind of dress she wore on her wedding 
day. I remember it was a fawn-colored 
poplin, trimmed with—’”’ 

Here Tom, who hasn’t appeared much 


says Laura, 
What 
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flattered by the comparison, interposes, 
‘Oh! well, it was not much. One 
morning, a little black chap, who worked 
for Jim, came to him for a day off. His 
sister was to be married, Jim thought he 
said, but finally discovered she was to be 
buried. ‘The boy was grinning from ear 
to ear, and seemed to be delighted.’’ 

At this moment an authoritative voice 
from below shouts loudly, ‘‘ Laurence! 
Laurence !”’ 

Tom springs to his feet, looks madly 
around at Miss Sally and Laura, then 
sinks back in his chair, with a disgusted 
expression, while Miss Brownson gives 
way to wild and undignified mirth. 

‘*I do it every time,’’ he cries, wrath- 
fully, «‘ I can’t help it !’’ 

‘* Neither can I,’’ says Miss Brownson, 
still laughing. 

After a moment’s hesitation he joins 
her and then Miss Sally laughs, too. 

Twilight is creeping into the room, 
and Miss Sallv’s visitors still linger. The 
little old maid is chirping away likea 
fusty sparrow, asking questions that from 
any one else would be decidedly imper- 
tinent, but from her mean only kindly 
interest. 

‘¢ So you’re not making anything yet, 
Mr. Laurence, but will finish at the Law 
School in a few months? I am sure I 
hope you will make something when you 
are through.”’ 

Tom fooks at Laura and murmurs fer- 
vently that he hopes he will. 

‘* Do you expect any one to leave you 
anything ?’’ is the next inquiry. She 
appears to think that to be dependent 
upon his wits is a poor prospect. 

‘IT can’t say I do,’’ returns Tom, 
‘* but I’ve been thinking of offering my- 
self as an heir to old Moneybags. If you 
know any one wanting a legatee, Miss 
Sally, please recommend me.”’ 

Miss Quigly regards him musingly. 

‘*T wish she would make a will in my 
favor, and then go to Heaven,’’ thinks 
the ungrateful wretch. 

‘And you, Laura ?’’ turning suddenly 
to that young woman, ‘‘ you have no 
money, either.’’ 

Are her eyes beginning to open. Laura 
blushes con fusedly. 
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‘Well, no,’’ she answers with candid 
regret, ‘‘ I haven’t.”’ 

‘* But you don’t seem to do anything 
for your living,’’ continues the cross-ex- 
aminer. ‘* Who supports you, my dear ?”’ 

Laura waits for the next question 
which follows immediately. 

‘‘T have often thought you write for 
magazines and things, do you?”’ 

Miss Brownson with an agonized coun- 
tenance snatches at this as a drowning 
man ata straw. ‘* Yes,’’ she says, and 
then she really must go, she has been 
here so long. 


‘¢Tt seems but a minute to me,’’ mur- 


murs Mr. Laurence, reproachfully, as he 
follows her out. 
They stand on the steps talking in low 


voices. 

‘‘So you write ?”’ 
at her admiringly. 
you were 

‘‘ But I’m not,’’ protests Laura, ‘‘not 
that way anyhow.”’ 

‘What is the secret of your success 
then ?”’ 

‘*T have no success. I write for mag- 
oh! yes, but they all refuse my 
stories,’’ she confesses, bitterly. 

Tom is unmanly enough to struggle 
with a laugh before he says: ‘* What a set 
The truth is 
he is rather relieved to find that the girl 
of his heart is not a successful literary 
woman. ‘* When we set up housekeep- 
ing, Laura, we will boycott the whole of 
them.’’ 

‘¢When!’’ sighs Miss Brownson. AIl- 
though she believes her lover has a bril- 
liant future in store for him, she does not 
think that future very near. 

‘‘Tt can’t be very long,’’ cries Tom, 
hopefully. ‘*If Uncle Jones takes me 
into his office as he promised why next 
summer we might venture.”’ 

‘* But, Tom, when he hears—oh! I 
know he expects you to rid him of one 
of his numerous daughters. There are 
five of them, I believe ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, great gawky things with mate- 
rial enough in them to make a dozen.”’ 

‘‘Jenny is the ugliest, you say ?”’ 
Laura has evidently been over this ground 
before, but traverses it again with re- 
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newed enjoyment. ‘‘ But not so horrid 
as Martha and Agnes and not so disa- 
greeable as Mary, but her singing makes 
your hair stand on end, and Clemmy is 
the worst of the lot.’’ 

‘The five Gorgons groans Tom. 
‘‘ But, Laura, even if my uncle won’t 
have me, you will ?”’ 

** Oh! yes,’’ says Miss Brownson, nod- 
ding, ‘‘for better or for worse. I 
greatly fear it will be for worse, in the 
poverty line I mean.”’ 

One month later the whole house is 
thrown into a state of consternation by 
the sudden and unprovided death of old 
Mr. Moneybags. Little Miss Quigly 
weeps copiously. She has only had pass- 
ing glimpses of the old man, but she de- 
clares the house is so lonesome without 
him that she cannot stand it and means 
to leave. 

**T don’t suppose that queer Miss 
Pitcarn will care one bit,’’ sobs the little 
woman, ‘‘ but even if she does I’m going 
anyway.’ 

Mr. Moneybags, who had no relations, 
left his money to various charitable insti- 
tutions and thirty thousand to the long- 
suffering Laurence. 

‘¢ But not one cent to me,’ 
regretfully, ‘‘and I obeyed his every 
summons.’’ He had stopped in to con- 
dole with Miss Sally, who, although sev- 
eral days have passed since the old gen- 
tleman’s death, is still stricken. 

‘* Did you know that he left ten thou- 
sand to our mysterious landlady ?”’ 

Miss Quigly dries her tearful eyes and 
exclaims with great interest, ‘* Perhaps 
he was in love with her years and years 
ago. Wouldn't it be romantic now?” 

‘‘Very. But they say that he didn’t 
mean Miss Pitcarn particularly but who- 
ever he was lodging with at the time of 
his death. I’m awfully sorry to dispel 
your romance.”’ 

Presently seeing Laura passing he 
hurries out. ‘‘How did the old lady 
take the news of her windfall?’’ he in- 
quires. 

‘“‘Q Tom!’’ Laura clasps her hands 
together nervously, ‘‘there’s something 
that I must tell you, and I know you 
won't like it.’”’ 


1?? 


, 


cries Tom, 
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‘* My dear girl, what is it ?’’ 

‘* Something I have done.”’ 

‘**So long as you don’t throw me over 
I don’t care what you do.”’ 

She makes him a sweeping courtesy 
though glancing at him a little uneasily 
as she exclaims, ‘‘ Behold your land- 
lady !’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaims the astonished 
young man, ‘‘ Where has Miss Pitcarn 
gone? You haven’t taken the house? 
O Laura! do explain yourself, what do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Simply this,’’ hurriedly, “‘ when my 
stepfather, Mr. Pitcarn, died, I had only 
two hundred dollars in the world, so I 
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hit on this scheme. I didn’t dare let 
people know I was the landlady. It 
would never have done for a girl. It 
was a wild thing, I know, but I couldn’t 
do anything. I was not clever—I—’’ 
She falters and Tom regards her in won- 
dering amazement. Then a light breaks 
over his face. He comprehends every- 
thing. 

‘*Laura!’’ he cries, and the next 
moment he is warmly embracing the 
mysterious landlady out there on the 
stairs. 

Despite the disapprobation of Uncle 
Jones and the Gorgons they are married 
in the summer. 


MY SCOTCHMAN. 
A PHILADELPHIA STORY, 


BY ALEC M. 


HE house was a handsome one of 
white marble, with two big pillars 
in front standing there like sentinels to 


see that a decorum was observed in har- 
mony with the aristocratic surroundings. 
It was a typical wintér’s day, and the 
stone lions on the lawn almost winked 
with dread at the gathering snow-storm. 
The owner of this mansion, Hans Hot- 
tendot, growled as he came around the 
corner of Locust Street and Rittenhouse 
Square. It had been atrying day at his 
newspaper office, and though the 7rzdune 
would greet its readers in the morning 
as usual, only the editors knew of the 
trouble ahead befcre the sheet would be 
in the newsboys’ hands. The com- 
positors at the Z77zdune office had taken 
it into their heads to go on one of their 
periodical ‘‘ sprees,’’ and instead of work- 
ing that afternoon had bribed the eleva- 
tor man to smuggle in doubtful whisky 
from a ‘‘ speak-easy’’ across thestreet, and 
had gone in for a time of wild hilarity. 
So Mr. Hottendot growled. If it had 
been the reporters he~ would have 
‘*fired’’ the offenders and hired new 
men immediately from the hordes of 
‘¢journalists’’ who haunted the office. 
But dismiss the compositors? Never. 
Standing in front of a blazing fire in 
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his dining-room, Mr. Hottendot wore a 
communicative look, as he twirled an 
expiring cigar stub in his mouth. | 
rarely saw him with a full-fledged cigar, 
and often wondered if he got these stubs 
by contract. Mrs. Hottendot looked at 
her husband in her meek way and 
waited. 

‘*Emily, hurry along the dinner,’’ he 
began, twirling the cigar stub with savage 
energy. ‘*‘ The compositors are drunk, 
and how I’m to get the paper out in the 
morning I don’t know. I’m going to 
the office right away.” 

** But don’t you remember you prom- 
ised to take me to that art sale this even- 
ing? And (timidly) I do so wanteto get 
a Millais—.’’ 

Mr. Hottendot consigned the Millais 
to a location you won’t find in the open- 
ing part of St. John’s gospel, and burst 
out with, ‘‘Can’t. That settles it.’’ 

During dinner he condescended to te!! 
his wife of a bargain he had made at the 
office. I heard him mention my name, 
Ruth Shippen, and he proceeded in his 
disjointed way: ‘‘ Yes, Ruth showed the 
fellow in. He appeared much the worse 
for wear, and asked for a position as 
reporter.—Pass the pepper.—How much 
do you want, I said? He said he was 
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‘bu’sted,’ and that he was newly over 
from Scotland. ‘It’s too hard to learn a 
foreigner,’ I said, and you ought to have 
seen the fellow blush when I said that. 
—Confound this meat ; it’s tough. —Then 
he said: ‘You must give me a Start.’ 
I asked why. Then what did the fellow 
say but this: ‘ Because I haven’t had a 
straight drink for two days.’ So, I gave 
him eight dollars a week, and he’s cheap 
at the price. Good bargain that, and 
I’ve got the better of him.—Ruth, pass 
the claret, and don’t sit staring there.’’ 

I did so; but eight dollars a week for 
a young man to pay his board and clothe 
himself ! 

Mr. Hottendot looked in on us before 
he went down-town, with a new cigar 
stub in one corner of his mouth. ‘‘ Ruth 
follow me‘in an hour. I want you at 
the office,”’ he said. Then a slamming 
of doors announced his departure. 
Somehow, I was vexed at his order to go 
down-town and work that evening. The 
snow was falling, and I did so want to 
rest in the cozy parlor and finish a ban- 
ner I was painting. But I dared not re- 
fuse. Mr. Hottendot was my guardian, 
and I had lived at his house since my 
father died. I was an only child and 
after my schooling was finished, Mr. 
Hottendot made me his secretary at the 
Tribune office. Considerate soul ! 

My room at the office was next to that 
one used by the local department, and 
to the rear was Mr. Hottendot’s sanctum 
where he penned those scathing articles 
that made his political opponents shiver. 
But that evening, though my typewriter 
clicked ever so fast, my heart was not in 
my work. 

Through the half-closed door I could 
see the reporters scribbling for dear life, 
and Mr. Dunn, our city editor, lazily re- 
garding them with his feet on his desk. 
Just then in came Smooke, the police 
reporter, dirty and unshaven as he always 
was, but on this occasion wearing an ex- 
pression of indescribable triumph. He 
had evidently got a ‘‘beat,’’ and even 
Dunn said: ‘‘ Hullo! what’s up? Any- 
thing big ?’’ 

The others 


looked 


inquiringly at 
Smooke, but in a breath he tossed his 


coat and hat ina corner and began to 
abuse his brethren right and left. They 
inturn breathed anything but blessings 
on Smooke’s scarlet and thunder com- 
plexion, red hair, and raiment, until they 
paused out of breath. 

Smooke smiled in a good-natured way 
and said: ‘‘ Through, fellows?’’ It was 
an every night occurrence, and by this 
time I was used to it, though I did won- 
der why men always abused each other 
when they met. It seemed to me they 
would sometimes come to blows; but 
they never did, and bore everything 
with what Jeanie McCallum calls ‘ jolly 
good-nature.’’ 

Then I heard Smooke addressing Mr. 
Dunn in detached paragraphs: ‘ Quite 
a story—none of the others have it and 
the police won’t give it out—Fine display 
—He’s bolted with a cool million, and 
they were to have been married next 
week—She’s got nothing but his picture, 
and her family are away in the upper 
crust—Germantown folks—One column 
display ?’’ Smooke’s voice ascended in 
a grand crescendo, and then I heard 
vague murmurs. 

‘« Stuart, you areto do the Caledonian 
dance to-morrow evening,’’ I heard Mr. 
Dunn say, ‘‘and I want a bang-up story. 
See ?”’ 

‘‘T will do my best, sir, 
said, with a curious accent. 

I looked through a “peep’’ in the 
glass partition, and saw a young man of 
about twenty-five years old, fair hair, tall, 
and high cheek bones, bending over 
Dunn’s desk. It was the new Scotch- 
man. He appeared to be good looking, 
but very shabbily dressed. 

‘‘Mr. Hottendot wants a good re- 
port,’’ Dunn went on, ‘‘and I believe 
you are to describe the tartans and clans, 
or whatever the confounded things are 
called. We're to have cuts, and we 
want a list of prominent people there 
and—”’ 

‘Really, sir, Iam a stranger, and I 
won’t know—” 

‘¢ Those who will be there? Well, I 
guess you won’t. How on earth could 
you? I believe you are to have the aid 
of Mr. Hottendot’s secretary.’ 


? 


some one 
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My Quaker blood boiled. The idea! 
Going to a dance with that nameless 
foreigner, and his horrid accent. Quite 
likely, too, the clothes he wore—and 
they were shabby—were all he had. I 
had ‘‘done’’ many dances for our 
paper. but Mr. Dunn had always sent me 
with our society reporter, who was a 
young man with ‘bangs,’’ a peachy 
complexion, and who smelt of Eau-de- 
Cologne all the time. 

Now it happened that my bosom 
friend, Jeanie McCallum, and | had ar- 
ranged to attend that Caledonian dance 
ourselves. Jeanie was of Scotch-Irish 
descent and simply raved over tartan, 
bagpipe music, and Burns’ poetry. Poor 
dear !-it was her only fault, but I bore 
it with patience. We all have our 
little faults, you know, and that was 
Jeanie’s. 

I would snub the fellow somehow, 
and get rid of him. So i wrote to 
Jeanie, telling her I would call at her 
house on my way down-town. But we 
propose, and somebody else disposes. 


Next evening, just as I was closing 
my desk with a sigh of relief, for I had 
taken down in short-hand three long arti- 
cles from Mr. Hottendot’s dictation on 
some tiresome Free Trade question, there 
came a quick knock at my door. ‘‘ Come 


in,’’ I said. And in came that Scotch- 


man ! 

He still wore that shabby suit, his 
collar was soiled, and he looked as if he 
had not been shaved for three days. 
Such a fellow to go to a dance with! 

‘¢T wish to see Miss Shippen,’’ 
said. 

‘* Well, I am that person,’’ with all 
the dignity I was capable of. 

‘*Mr. Dunn bade me tell you that 
(uneasily) he wad like you to go with me 
to our dance, and help me with the 
names.’’ 

“* He would like me—”’ 

‘‘ Beg pardon, miss, it would be a great 
obleegement—’’ 

‘‘T do not take orders from Mr. 
Dunn. What can the man be thinking 
about ?”’ 

‘Maybe I have explained it in a way 
to displease you, madam.’’ (How I hated 


he 


, 


to be called ‘‘ madam,’ 
of age !) 

‘*When I go toa ball,’’ I began, hotly, 
‘*T choose my company. Do you really 
think I would be seen there with a man 
who looks as if he hadn’t been washed 
for a month ?”’ 

The shot told. 
I left the office. 

Sitting in the Horticultural Hall that 
evening with Jeanie McCallum, I looked 
over the balcony at the merry-makers 
below. A concert was to precede the 
dance, but somehow I was ill at ease and 
asked myself again and again: Will he 
tell Mr. Hottendot ? I hoped not, for I 
was afraid of my guardian. 

A quartette of women’s voices broke 
the stillness with a Scotch part-song. 
The melody was a weird one, and the 
second contralto sang a theme that 
seemed to sob and die away like a soul 
in tears. Jeanie was in ecstasies. ‘Then 
more songs, the singers being heartily 
applauded each time. ‘Toward the end 
of the concert, somebody dressed in 
tartan stepped forward, in an embarrassed 
way, on the platform, and announced 
that owing to the sudden indisposition 
of somebody else, that Mr. Roderick 
Stuart had agreed to sing instead. 

The name sounded like one I knew. I 
looked up, and who should walk on the 
platform but that Scotchman, in correct 
evening dress, with his face evicently 
washed for the occasion! He almost 
looked like a gentleman. 

There was a buzz among the audience, 
but nobody started any applause. Jeanie 
grew excited as she saw her old music- 
master sit down at the piano and strike 
the opening chords for the new singer. 

Stuart looked very calm, and then 
smiled as if some old, sweet memory 
came back to him when the touching air 
filled the hall. He began in a clear 
tenor : 


at twenty years 


He blushed deeply. 


“Oh! a’ the airts the win’ can blow 
I dearly loe the West, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives 
The lassie I loe best !’’ 


To my surprise, as the song went on, 
the singer’s voice increased in volume 
and wonderful sweetness. He was cer- 
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tainly a grand tenor, and when he sung 
the last verse his voice rang like a clarion. 
[ am sure he reached B flat, and the ap- 
plause he received was a perfect ovation. 
He was the singer of the evening. I was 
so surprised, and Jeanie said she was dead 
in love with him. ‘The idea! 

‘The opening dances were so pretty and 
the men displayed such a wealth of tartan 
that I rather enjoyed looking on. But I 
began to wonder how Stuart was getting 
on with his report. Then I saw him in 
charge of aides, taking copious notes. 
Before | was aware, Stuart came to our 
seat and actually walked up to me. 

‘*]T do not wish to—’’ | began. 

‘¢Neither do I,’’ he said, politely, 
looking curiously at Jeanie. ‘‘ But I have 
a good report. Miss Shippen, if you will 
keep my secret and say nothing about 
this, I will keep your secret.’’ And he 
was gone. 

Next day we had a splendid report of 
the dance in our paper, but I noticed 
that Stuart’s name did not appear as one 
of the singers. I wondered how he had 
managed it, and to my surprise the other 
papers were equally as silent as regards 
his achievement. 

As the weeks rolled on, other men were 
as usual dismissed from the paper, but 
Stuart made his mark as a special writer, 
and in spite of all I could do, he was 
moved into my room and given a desk 
beside me. We got to be on speaking 
terms, and I found he was a very well 
read young man, but so careless of his 
toilet and untidy in his shabby clothes. 

Now and then he spoke in a sarcastic 
way of things in Philadelphia that I had 
been told to look upon as sacred. Inde- 
pendence Hall, for instance. 

‘‘There is no doubt about it,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘ Independence Hall has a grand 
future before it.’’ 

“* Really ?”’ 

“Ta~ 

‘*T thought its past was sufficient.’’ 

‘*No. Its past is pretty fair for a new 
country. But think of what great uses it 
might yet be put to. For instance, they 
might pull it down and sell the bricks 
as a sample of the Great American Brick. 
Or, the bricks might be used to improve 
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your sidewalks. Then, the building is 
not what we call old.”’ 

I bit my lip with anger, but said, dis- 
tinctly : 

‘*No, not very old. But these bricks 
were in place before our American farm- 
ers thrashed your British soldiers at 
Bunker Hill!’ He did not say any 
more. 

It seemed to me all of a sudden that 
the Zribune began to show signs of in- 
creasing prosperity. We had a new dress 
of type, a Hoe press, and the paper de- 
clared itself solid for Free Trade. But 
we didn’t get our salaries increased. I 
heard Mr. Hottendot congratulated, and 
he listened with a complaisant smile. 

‘‘Ves, it’s true; all my doing,’’ he 
would say, twirling a new cigar stub. 

One day Stuart said something that 
nearly caused Mr. Hottendot to have a 
fit. 

Mr. Hottendot came into our room, 
and began to find fault with an article 
Stuart had written on American tin. 

‘“ This won’t do, Stuart. Your article 
is silly, positively silly. You don’t evi- 
dently know anything about tin or any- 
thing else. Your style is weak. What 
do I pay you for ?’’ 

The offender looked up with a red 
face, and began: ‘‘ Mr. Hottentot—’’ 

His critic looked at him with rising 
anger and almost screamed: ‘* Dot—dot 
—dot, I tell you. I’m not a Zulu.”’ 

‘IT do not pretend, sir, to write the 
style of an Addison or a Eugene Field 
for eight dollars a week.”’ 

‘‘Then get out at the end of this 
week. I pay you exactly four dollars a 
week more than you are worth. Didn’t 
I take you in a pauper and a beggar ?’’ 

“«Sir—”’ 

‘‘T’m your boss. Don’t dictate to me. 
You know you are here on charity. You 
do the paper more harm than good.”’ 

I listened with a beating heart and my 
face turned crimson. I pitied the poor 
fellow thrown into the world again 
friendless and poverty-stricken in a for- 
eign land. But what could I do? A 
woman can feel pity. It costs nothing. 

Mr. Hottendot savagely entered the 
room again, every creak of his boots 


5 
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breathing disaster and wrath. ‘‘ Here, 
you Stuart, take your tin article, and send 
Smooke to interview the manufacturer 
again. I doubt your figures.’’ 

I caught Stuart’s eye, and signalled— 
‘‘Don’t.’’ But he began: ‘‘ Mr. Hot- 
tendot, Jones told me he would not see 
any more reporters on the subject, and 
Smooke is doing police.’’ 

‘¢[T don’t care what Smooke is doing ; 
he’s going where I want him. Here, 
Smooke! You go to Jones, the tin man 
in Kensington, and tell him I want an 
interview on the American tin plants of 
this country. And if he won’t talk, why 
liquor him up and charge it in your ex- 
pense account.”’ 

Poor Smooke! Drink was his one 
failing, and the week before his wife had 
appeared at the office in a battered con- 
dition begging the cashier not to give 
her husband any money. ‘It all goes 
for drink, sir, and he beats me terribly. 
But he’s a good husband when sober,’’ 
she said. 

Would Smooke do the same again, 
and beat his wife and little ones? I can 
remember the scene yet. Mr. Hottendot 
red with anger, Stuart looking on in evi- 
dent anxiety, and Smooke rubbing his 
hands in a joyful way at the prospect of 
getting a drink at somebody else’s ex- 
pense. 


To amazement 


Stuart stepped 
forward and addressed our employer. 
‘Mr. Hottendot, Smooke has promised 


my 


me that he will stop drinking. Do not 
be the first one to cause misery to his 
family.”’ 

‘You low—’ 

‘*Silence! Don’t add to your other 
crimes by swearing before a woman,’’ 
and the muscular young fellow advanced 
threateningly. ‘*‘Smooke sha’n’t go, and 
the Z7zéune will not print such an article 
as you have ordered in direct opposition 
to our party. It is suicidal !”’ 

‘* You are drunk o: mad—Ruth, leave 
the room.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Shippen, you will please remain,’’ 
commanded Stuart, in a tone I had never 
heard him use before. Then he took 
Mr. Hottendot by the shoulder, towering 
above him like an angry giant. 
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‘*Mr. Hottendot,’’ he said in rapid 
tones, ‘* you are my servant !’’ 

‘* Your w-w-w-hat ?”’ 

‘*In the pay of my firm. I have mas- 
queraded before you long enough as one 
of your paupers, I think you called it. I 
am Roderick Stuart Douglas, and my 
father is John Douglas, of Glasgow, to 
whom you sold the 777éune three months 
ago for $125,000. You are only our 
American manager, on a salary. I am 
proprietor here. Shut that door !’’ 

Mr. Hottendot fell helplessly into a 
chair, and told Smooke to get out, as 
there was a lunatic at large. Stuart 
smiled grimly. I thought I was going 
to faint. 

‘*Why, then, did you come here as a 
pauper and wear such clothes ?’’ feebly 
inquired Mr. Hottendot. ‘* You deceived 
me, and you may be deceiving me now. 
How do I know that you are not an im- 
postor?’’ And the great Mr. Hottendot 
shook so much that he searched for a 
fresh cigar stub, but couidn’t light it. 

‘‘T wanted to buy an American news- 
paper,’’ the young man said, coolly. 
‘¢And I thought before I did buy your 
paper, that I would see if it was worth 
the money you wanted. My mother was 
an American, and I intend to become an 
American citizen. Our New York agents 
managed the transaction for us. Then 
you swindled us out of $10,000 on the 
new machinery (Mr. Hottendot kicked), 
and you wanted to ruin the paper, nearly 
making it a Republican organ. Miss 
Shippen had better retire now, had she 
not ?”’ 

‘“Yes. Ruth, not a word at home 
about this or anywhere else. It will come 
out (bitterly) soon enough.’’ 

“Very well, sir.’”’ 

So I left them, and tried to think. 
3ut what woman ever tried to think, and 
appear calm, when she wants to tell a 
big secret, and can’t ? 

At breakfast next morning I found a 
damp copy of the 771dune, and at the top 
of the editorial column were the words, 
sure enough: ‘‘ Published by Hans Hot- 
tendot. Proprietors—John Douglas & 
Son.’’ That settled it. 

Of course it was a big surprise to 
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nearly everybody, but I detest dry de- 
tails of business. I only know that there 
were numerous conferences with lawyers, 
and animated discussions at which Mr. 
Douglas was always present. 

Roddy—I mean Mr. Douglas—con- 
tinued to use the desk in my room, as 
formerly. Mr. Hottendot was apparently 
forgiven, though he was heard to say that 
it was hard to sink one’s money in stocks 
and lose every cent. ‘* Then the English 
syndicate finished me,’’ he would say. 

Mr. Douglas—it seems to me the rest 
is all about him—turned out to be a nice 
young man, and to please somebody he 
dropped his horrid, assumed accent. You 
know, I always liked him. I couldn’t 
help it, and we are taught never to judge 
by first impressions. 


As the church bells were ringing, 
Roddy and I,were walking in Mr. Hot- 
tendot’s garden. It was a beautiful win- 
ter evening, and the stars were out, but 
my heart was beating so painfully that 
I wondered if they heard it and pitied 
me. 

Roddy talked to me in a low voice, 
and I began to cry. Iwas so sorry for 
treating himso. But he was very for- 
giving, and after it was all over, he said, 
with a happy sigh: ‘‘Well, little one, 
this is an international matter. Shall we 
call ita union of Britain and Amer- 
ica ?”’ 

My Quaker father had trained me to 
be obedient, and I knew that it would 
not do for a Quaker’s daughter to say: 
“Nel” 
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BY EUGENE C. 


DOLSON. 


UR year has beheld its autumn ; 
The harvest time is o’er, 
And the click and hum of the reaper 
Are heard on the hills no more. 


The maple leaves are reddening 


In the warm September sun, 
And the distant woodlands echo 
To the sound of the hunter’s gun. 


The clearing I see where the cornfield 


Her generous growth uprears, 


So soon, by the hand of the farmer, 
To be robbed of its golden ears. 


The flowers of springtime have faded, 
And the birds of summer flown, 

But the beautiful days of autumn 
Have a glory all their own. 


The glory of work that is finished ;— 
The crown of our hope and fear, 


In the dreamy haze of autumn, 
The light of the waning year. 
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BY PATTIE PEMBERTON BERMANN. 


VIII. 
AWOKE from a belated morning 
slumber to find that I had just half 
an hour in which to dress, drink my cof- 
fee, see Monsignor and reach La Scala in 
time for rehearsal. 

This being manifestly impossible I 
took the only other course open to me, 
invented an illness, dispatched a note to 
the luckless impressario, and proceeded 
to make my toilette with as much delib- 
eration as if I were already a full-fledged 
prima donna. While I sipped my coffee 
I concluded that with the whole day 
at my disposal I might as well conduct.a 
dress rehearsal of my own, especially as 
I had not yet acquired satisfactory facil- 
ity in the use of the castanets, being still 
somewhat hampered in the freedom of 
my own movements bya persistent rigid- 
ity of fingers whenever I handled the 
provoking instruments. 

Having put the room in order, drawn 
the portiére together to shut off my sleep- 
ing chamber and cleared sufficient space 
to leave a mimic stage for my perform- 
ance, I was leaning against a table to 
steady myself while I adjusted a slipper 
to my upraised foot, when the janitor, 
without waiting for a response to his 
knock, threw the door wide open and 
announced : 

‘*A gentleman to see the Signorina 
Maria.”’ 

From the corridor the American had a 
full view of me where I stood stupidly 
clasping my shoe and staring at him as if 
he had dropped from the clouds. 

To speak truly, the expression of 
startled admiration on his countenance 
was not angelic, but so human as to be al- 
most embarrassing, nor did he evince the 
slightest intention of averting his gaze 
until I spoke. 

‘¢ Will you come in, Signor?’’ I said. 

He entered, hat in hand, and intro- 
duced himself, telling me without circum- 
locution that he had come to hold a busi- 
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“more than a casual visit, I 


ness interview with me and was glad to 
find me at home, he hoped disengaged. 

Although there was nothing to indicate 
was inclined 
to believe that he had followed upon the 
janitor’s heels to prevent my possible es- 
cape, and for the same reason had with- 
held his name until he was sure of secur- 
ing an audience, and woman like this 
bold stroke pleased rather than alarmed 
me. 

I seated myself at one end of the sofa, 
drawing my skirts aside to make room 
forhim. He shook his head with a smile 
that transformed his plain features. 

‘*Not yet,’’ he said, gallantly, ‘lest 
I should forget my mission.”’ 

**] am sure,”’ he went on, placing him- 
self directly opposite me, ‘‘ I am sure that 
you know what has brought me here. It 
is impossible that I should fail to couple 
your last night’s flight from Wardo Car- 
michael’s lodgings with the simultaneous 
disappearance of a certain paper.’’ 

There was something at once good-na- 
tured and decided in his manner. I 
concluded to disregard the decisive ele- 
ment and to put off a direct answer. 

‘*What should I want with another 
person’s private papers ?’’ I asked, some- 
what defiantly. 

‘That I do not know,’’ he replied, 
‘‘nor do I propose to inquire unless you 
force me to do so, but it may help mat- 
ters to tell you that I should never have 
suspected you had I not frequently en- 
countered you—notably in our walk yes- 
terday—with a person who is the bitter 
enemy of—my friend.’’ 

He hesitated before pronouncing the 
last words. 

**T will not pretend to misunderstand 
you, Signor, but you are unjust; the 
Cardinal Cavari, I believe, nay, I am 
sure, is warmly interested in your 
friend.’’ 

‘‘ Interested, yes, but not for good, 
Signorina, JT will convince you that in 
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concealing the use you have made or in- 
tend to make of Edouardo Carmichael’s 
manuscript, you may be doing an irre- 
parable injury. 

‘* Before the elder Carmichael returned 
to Scotland I promised to investigate 
through the British Consul the story of 
Wardo’s parentage, but as we had almost 
nothing to go upon except this paper, a 
few trinkets, and Mrs. Carmichael’s story 
there seemed little hope of success 
until the meeting occurred at which 
you were present, when the lady recog- 
nized in Cardinal Cavari one of two 
persons who more than sixteen years ago 
stole from her house in the night with 
Edouardo’s mother, leaving the boy to 
be cared for by strangers and with no 
other possessions than two rings, a min- 
iature of his parents, and his poor moth- 
er’s unhappy confession. In this con- 
fession Cardinal Cavari is clearly pointed 
brother-in-law and cousin to 
mother of Edouardo Carmich- 


out as 
Bianca, 
ael.”’ 

‘*The Bianca with whom my mother 
fled from Rome !’’ I cried, in amazement. 

‘‘If your mother is Anita, the nurse, 
we have another link in the chain, Sig- 
norina, and you can expedite matters 
greatly by telling me where she is.”’ 

‘« She is dead since I was a little thing, 
Signor. But go on with your story— 
perhaps I can help you.’’ 

‘‘Immediately after the recognition 
between Mrs: Carmichael and this scoun- 
drel, I set to work to ferret the matter 
out,’ he said, ‘‘and I have kept the 
telegraph wires busy in trying to find 
Bianca Cavari. At last, only this morn- 
ing I learn that she died on the roth 
of December last in a private asylum at 
Rome a confirmed opium drunkard.’’ 

‘Do you mean to insinuate that Mon- 
signor has concealed from her son for 
more than a year the fact that she was 
living and within reach? Surely you 
must be misinformed.”’ 

‘¢My information is perfectly correct. 
Your friend, the Cardinal, has done this 
and more—appropriated a fortune which 
ought now to be in his nephew’s hands, 
defrauded his own flesh and blood, his 
next of kin.”’ 
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“«T do not believe it,’’ I said, emphat- 
ically. 

Nevertheless I sat long with hands 
clasped about my knees, thinking. 

** It seems too dreadful,’’ I murmured, 
after awhile, ‘‘ too dreadful to be true. 
Are you a Protestant, Signor ?”’ 

‘*T ama heathen,”’ he said, lightly. 

“*Tt is the same thing, alas! how can 
you be just tous? See youare doing now 
what I a good Catholic once did—judg- 
ing by ordinary standards an extraordi- 
nary man. If what you say seems to 
have any foundation, why not impute to 
his conduct some higher motive than a 
wish to defraud his brother’s son ?”’ 

‘Pray what would you have me 
think ?”’ 

*«Signor,’’ I said, earnestly, ‘‘ you 
Protestants do not hold your Church 
dearer than flesh and blood—you can- 
not understand. But suppose I told you 
that for sixteen years Monsignor has had 
the dispensing of his cousin’s money (he 
told me it was his cousin’s long ago, but 
I thought he meant a legacy she had left 
him), suppose you knew that the veriest 


beggar is not more self-denying than this 
great Cardinal, would you be so ready 


to condemn? He has resigned every 
worldly advantage to devote himself soul 
and body to the Church; is it so un- 
natural to desire his only relative to fol- 
low in his footsteps? He wishes your 
friend to become a priest.’’ 

**In the matter of Church and priest- 
hood Carmichael is his own master,’’ he 
said, coldly. ‘‘ His choice in that direc- 
tion does not interest me at all.’’ 

‘“‘Tt is of vital interest to Monsignor. 
I am sure—Edouardo, too, will recognize 
it—that whatever he has done, however 
wrong it may appear, the Cardinal has 
been actuated by the desire to advance 
religion, and benefit our blessed Mother 
Church. As I said before Edouardo will 
exctise everything when he learns the 
motive, as I excuse all but the enforced 
separation of mother and son—I can 
hardly condone that.’’ 

‘«Signorina,”’ he said, seating himself 
by my side, ‘‘it is vain to combat argu- 
ments so convincing that if you will back 
them by giving me the paper you can at 
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one blow make me a convert to your 
views, and a very grateful American into 
the bargain.’’ 

‘©If I were sure that it was best,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I would gladly secure two such 
rewards, but I have pledged myself to 
hand the paper to Monsignor, and with- 
out his consent I cannot grant your 
request. Why will not you go with me to 
his rooms? You will find him the most 
agreeable of men, and if your version of 
this story is incorrect he may be able to 
set you right—will you go ?”’ 

‘ts there no other way ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢T promise you there is no other.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, 
then I asked awkwardly : 

‘Tell me, Signor, does Edouardo 
know that you are here in his interests ?”’ 

‘« No, I have said nothing to him. I 
thought you would be reasonable, and I 
wanted to spare you the embarrassment 
of too many appeals. Indeed, I was not 
absolutely sure that you were the guilty 
party.”’ 

‘¢T thank you for your silence.’’ 

‘“You owe me no thanks, I assure 


you,’’ said the American, who had been 
listening with eyes fixed on my face, ‘I 
should never dream of betraying a confi- 
dence thus accidentally thrust upon me. 
And now since we make so little headway 
with theology suppose we leave it and 
turn to more congenial topics.’’ 


‘“‘To what, for instance? Not to 
Signor Carmichael ?”’ 

‘‘«Why not to yourself?’ he said, 
gayly, ‘‘and first, I consider myself most 
fortunate to have found you in this be- 
witching garb.”’ 

‘¢ Does it please you, Signor ?”’ 

‘¢T should be hard to please indeed if 
I did not confess it altogether lovely and 
irresistibly becoming. You quite took 
my breath away when I first caught a 
glimpse of you standing there persuading 
a tiny foot intoa tinier slipper.”’ —« 

‘‘It is not too tight,’’ I said, indig- 
nantly, stretching it out. 

‘« Certainly not too tight ; only trig. 
The whole get-up is contrived to turn the 
levelest head—but you are accustomed to 
having a great public at your feet.’ 

‘‘ Perhaps for that very reason indi- 
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vidual admiration is doubly grateful to 
me.”’ 

‘« It is more dangerous,’’ he said, low- 
ering his voice. 

‘* Sometimes,’’ then raising a warning 
finger. ‘‘ Signor, Signor !’’ I cried, ‘‘ there 
must be no more flatteries. We are going 
now to the Cardinal. He was so ill yes- 
terday that it may be you will have to 
postpone talking on exciting topics, but 
at least this visit will pave the way for a 
second.”’ 

‘* It must follow close upon the heels 
of this then,’’ he said, ‘‘I leave Milan 
day after to-morrow.”’ 

**Do you travel alone, Signor ?”’ 

“ie.” 

** Does—does your friend accompany 
you ?”’ 

‘Carmichael? Oh! no.”’ 

‘¢ And the Signora—does she remain 
in Milan with her daughter ?’’ 

‘* I believe Iam to have the pleasure 
of escorting both ladies as far as Lon- 
don.”’ 

He arose and began to move restlessly 
to and fro, turning over the photographs 
on the table, fingering bits of dric-a-brac 
here and there. Was this Jean’s influ- 
ence so potent that he must leave my 
side at the mere mention of her? Still 
pacing to and fro he addressed me again : 

**You will not be persuaded to give 
me the paper after all, Signorina ?”’ 

‘«* It is impossible.”’ 

‘* Then I fear I must lay the case before 
Carmichael, and leave him to contrive a 
way out of the difficulty. I do not feel 
disposed to beard this Cardinal in his 
den. Will you, at least, promise not to 
dispose of the matter until you hear fur- 
ther from me ?”’ 

‘*Stay, Signor—one moment. Do 
not. I entreat you, represent me as acting 
treacherously toward Edouardo, but if you 
could get him tocome here—if he him- 
self should hear my explanation, perhaps 
everything could be set right. Will you 
say to him of yourself, that this is the 
only way—will you send him to me at 
once—at once ?”’ 

‘‘How beautiful you are!’’ he said, 
gazing at my flushed cheeks in honest 
surprise. ‘‘ The man who would resist 
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such an appeal needs to be encased in 
armor.”’ 

‘‘You wear that armor, Signor,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and it does not gall you; Edou- 
ardo—”’ 

‘Ts he different ?”’ 

‘IT do not know. I thought that I 
had buckled on him his coat of mail, but 
you see it is not so. Go now, Signor, 
and bid him—’’ 

I was interrupted by a loud knocking. 

‘Will you open the door ?’’ I said, 
wondering who my impatient visitor 
might be. 

Francisco stood there wild-eyed and 
gasping. 

‘« Signora, Signorina Maria, Monsignor 
is ill. Madre Lucia says he is dying. I 
have a carriage at the door, only for the 
love of the blessed Virgin, hurry, 
hurry !”’ 

‘‘Help me with my ulster,’ I cried, 
interpreting to the American as I put it 
on and buttoned it over my short skirts, 
‘this man is Monsignor’s chair attend- 
ant and very excitable, but from what 
I saw yesterday it would not surprise me 
if he speaks true. Addio, Signor.” 

‘‘T am going along,”’ said he. ‘‘ If the 
Cardinal is so ill | may be of use profes- 
sionally ; if he is able to hear it, I have 
something to say to him.”’ 

rx. 

On the way Francisco, from the front 
seat, gave a recapitulation of Madre Lu- 
cia’s account so discouraging that I re- 
garded the American’s presence as a 
special providence. 

Padre Antonio, who had been called 
away at noon, knowing that my morning 
hours were usually spent at the theatre, 
had left orders not to send for me unless 
he should be detained longer than he an- 
ticipated, or in case of a marked change 
in Monsignor’s condition; in the latter 
emergency they were to lose no time in 
going for another priest and fetching me 
from La Scala. 

According te Francisco, the change had 
followed immediately upon Padre Anto- 
nio’s departure, when the Cardinal began 
to spit blood at intervals and to wander 
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somewhat, beside refusing the milk and 
brandy which Madre Lucia tried to in- 
duce him to swallow. 

The American listened with interest, 
although he told me that his knowledge 
of Italian was so slight (having been 
picked up at odd times during his travels 
from street venders and hotel servants) 
that he could with difficulty understand 
the man’s rapid flow of talk. 

He warned me that the symptoms 
were most alarming and expressed aston- 
ishment at the culpable neglect of those 
who had the case in charge in allowing 
the Cardinal to be without medical atten- 
tion until it was probably too late to do 
any good, but when [| explained that 
Monsignor had never considered himself 
dangerously ill, and that I dared not act 
against his wishes, he said, reassuringly, 

‘*T suppose you do not know that it is 
a peculiarity of this disease for patients 
to treat it as a mere temporary disorder 
—a cold, or malaria or something of the 
sort—almost to the very end. There is 
certainly no reason for you to assume a 
responsibility which no one else has felt 
called upon to shoulder.’’ . 

Madre Lucia, on the lookout for us, 
was stationed at a front window, her 
gouty old fingers plucking nervously at 
her apron as she watched the strange 
gentleman spring to the sidewalk and 
offer me his hand. 

‘Ah! Signorina mia,’’ the tremulous 
old soul faltered as she met me in the 
corridor, ‘‘ he will not know you. Ever 
since the priest Francisco went away 
he has been muttering, chattering like 
this.”’ 

‘¢ Padre Antonio is not here yet ?”’ 

‘No, Signora, but the young priest 
has administered the last sacraments,” 
she said, crossing herself. ‘‘ Hark !—is 
it not dreadful ?”’ 

Poor Monsignor’s heavy breathing was 
indeed painful to hear. He _ scarcely 
betrayed consciousness of our entrance, 
nor until the doctor had freely plied him 
with brandy and ammonia did he hold 
out a feeble hand toward us. 

‘* Maria.”’ 

Almost before my name was spoken, I 
was kneeling at his side. 
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‘*What can Maria do for you, Mon- 
signor ?”’ 

‘* Have you brought the paper ?’’ 

‘*T have it, and | have brought some 
one who wil! make you well enough to 
read it by and by.’’ 

The Cardinal looked up with a puzzled 
expression. 

‘*Who is it ?’’ he said, trying to re- 
member. ‘‘ Not one of the heretics ?”’ 

‘«'The Signor says he is a heathen.’’ 

‘«That is better.”’ 

But almost immediately his mind re- 
turning to the past, he addressed me now 
by some unfamiliar name, now affection- 
ately by my mother’s, then suddenly sit- 
ting bolt upright and staring straight 
ahead of him. 

‘*Bianea!’’ he cried, ‘‘I meant to 
return it franc for franc, but it is stolen.’’ 
In a harsh whisper with a stealthy glance 
at the doctor, .‘* Fra Antonio stole it.’’ 


The American laid him gently back 
among the pillows. 

‘* You do not suppose what he says is 
priest 


true!’’ said I. “A steal—it 
couldn’t be !”’ 

‘‘It probable isn’t at any rate,’’ he 
said, marking with fingers on Monsig- 
nor’s pulse the effects of a dose of digi- 
talis. 

The Cardinal responded quickly to the 
drops. 

‘* Where is Edouardo, Maria?’’ he 
said. ‘*I have repeatedly asked for 
him, and they will not bring him here. 
I have these for him.”’ 

He felt along the side of the couch for 
something he could not find. 

‘‘T placed them there myself—the 
picture and the rings. Go, take them to 
him. He has the paper—the wil! my 
father extorted from Bianca—did not you 
say he had it ?”’ 

His manner was so fierce and excited 
that the American interfered. 

‘“‘You must not talk just now,’’ he 
said, laying a soothing hand on his 
forehead. ‘‘ Presently, when you are 
stronger—”’ 

‘¢ Shall I ever be stronger ?”’ 

Never was tone more _ pathetic, 
question more eager. 

The American hesitated. 
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‘‘T hope so,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘ but 
if you have anything to set in order, do 
not put itoff. None of us can tell when 
it may be too late.’’ 

A shiver passed over the attenuated 
body. 

‘*T do not want to die, Maria. 
for me.”’ 

*‘T have never ceased to pray, Mon- 
signor.”’ 

He clasped his hands across his breast 
and for an instant his lips too moved in 
supplication—only for an instant. 

** How long have I to live?’’ he said 
with an effort, appealing to the physician. 

‘* Possibly many days, perhaps only a 
few hours.’’ 

The depressing effect of this candor 
was painfully apparent that I feared im- 
mediately fatal results. 

‘Oh! why did you speak so plainly ?” 
I cried, turning the 
American, 

*«T think it my 
survive him.”’ 

And though the Cardinal seemed sink- 
ing before my eyes, I, too, must think of 
another’s future. 

‘* Monsignor, shall I call Edouardo to 
your side?’’ I whispered. ‘* You have 
something to say to him?” 

‘Ves, Maria mia—good daughter. I 
have made my peace with God—it re- 
mains to restore to Edouardo Cavari all 
that is his. But I am very weak—I can- 
not talk long—Fra Antonio should be 
here to explain. He will not relax his 
efforts to induce Edouardo to give his 
life and fortune to the service of the 
Church. Maria,’’ in ploringly to me, 
‘¢ promise that you will never marry him. 
Promise that you will exert your influence 
to keep the money I have intended for 
the Church where it belongs.’’ 

I repeated in an undertone to the 
American. 

‘Make no such promise,’’ said he, 
authoritatively. ‘‘See, already he has 
forgot and is fast relapsing into delirium. 
It might be as well for you to find Wardo 
yourself and bring him here,’’ he con- 
tinued, measuring more brandy. ‘‘ There 
is an access of restlessness in the last hour 
which I do not like.’”’ 


Pray 


grieved eyes on 


duty to those who will 
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While he still uttered the words, 
Monsignor leaped from the couch, his 
features transfixed with terror. 

‘*Stand off, ye fiends!’’ he shouted. 
‘Tt was my father who swore Bianca’s 
boy was dead! Back—I command you— 
back to hell!’’ 

A stream of blood gushed from his lips 
and with a moan he sank fainting into 
the doctor’s arms. 

““Fly,’’ cried the American, and I 
needed no urging. 

Without pausing to speak to Padre 
Antonio, whom I passed in the vestibule, 
I sped toward Edouardo’s lodgings as 
rapidly as I had flown from them the 
night before. All thoughts of self were 
laid even the great change in 
Edouardo’s fortunes which might separate 
him further from or bring him nearer to 
me found little place beside the real sor- 
row I felt for the death of one who was, 
after all, the only living creature to whom 
I was bound by any tie. 

Tears rained down my face as I ran, 
and many a curious child turned a pity- 
ing glance at my slippered feet and wet 
cheeks, wondering for what dear one I 
told my beads so fast. 

‘Pray for a passing soul,’’ I cried 
whenever I met priest or nun, but I went 
on without stopping to hear their ‘*God 
bless you, my daughter.”’ 

Arrived at the house I ascended the 
stair, not with stealthy but weary feet. 
At the top I was obliged to lean against 
the balustrade a moment, my hands 
pressed to my heart, which was beating 
unsteadily with my too great efforts to 
reach my destination in time. 

From the point where I stood I could 
plainly see in the room _ directly 
opposite Jean Carmichael, clad in the 
gray gown that she had worn at the 
Cathedral arid afterward at La Scala, only 
now it hung limp from her slender waist 
with an expression perfectly in harmony 
with her downcast head and dreoping 
figure, from which every particle of elas- 
ticity had departed. 

She spoke with an effort to some one 
beyond my range of vision, but a slight 
change of position brought Edouardo, 
too, within view, and love that is strong 


aside, 


as death, jealousy more cruel than the 
grave kept back my errand while I waited 
there, my fingers closing over the stiletto 
under my cloak. 

‘¢ Does the mither take it so hard, 
Jean ?”’ were the first words that reached 
me. 

‘‘She is stunned by the blow—the 
poor mither.’’ 

‘¢ What can I do?” 

‘¢ Nothing now; but, Wardo, was it 
right, was it fair to leave us so long in 
ignorance ?”’ 

‘‘ Would it have been better to spoil 
your visit at the outset? Beside, I own 
that I had hopes—hopes that you at least 
could lay aside prejudice and see with me 
the beauty of the Catholic religion.”’ 

‘¢ The beauty !’’ she said, wonderingly. 
‘‘The pomp and glitter. O Wardo!”’ 
advancing, and taking both his hands in 
hers, ‘come back with us. Come home 
to the Inn where we were so happy. 
Perhaps with old associations renewed, 
with the father to counsel and to love 
you, you will see the falsehood of all 
that charms you here. Will you come, 
Wardo? Will you?”’ 

‘*You do not know what you ask, 
Jean,’’ he said, gently, as he drew her 
hands together and raised them to his 
lips. A caress he could never have 
bestowed on me, but it suited her as 
naturally as the subdued color of her 
gown. ‘Anything in reason I would do 
for you or the mither, but, dear, I should 
be worse than a traitor if I allowed you 
to believe that time or circumstance could 
ever shake my loyalty to the Church of 
Saint Peter, the Church of Christ, the 
only religion.’’ 

She moved away a step and the hilt of 
the stiletto fell from my grasp. 

‘« There is nothing then for us but to 
accept the inevitable, Wardo.”’ 

‘‘Surely, Jeanie, you will not love me 
less for telling you the truth? I have 
thought sometimes that it might be far 
otherwise; that you would let me 
lead you gradually to the light; that we 
might live together as they,’’ pointing to 
the other room, ‘‘ have taught us to know 
that husband and wife can live.’’ 


She shook her head. 
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‘‘ The mither has wished it,’’ she said, 
‘*but not you, and Wardo, firmly as you 
are grounded in your faith am I in mine. 
Vigorously as you cling to your dogmas 
do I reject them. What happiness could 
result from such a marriage even if it 
were otherwise possible? No; if ever 
it lived in my heart that thought is dead.”’ 

I had crouched behind the door to be 
safe from discovery; now I rose be- 
wildered. Was “his love and what I 
knew only passion? Were all Northern 
peoples like this? 

A hand was quietly laid on my arm. 
Turning I faced the American. 

I had forgot him. 

**It was over before you could have 
reached the street,’’ he said, in answer 
to the question in my eyes, ‘‘ but I would 
not call you back to witness a painful 
scene. The other fellow—Father An- 
tonio—tells me he thinks everything can 
be settled without legal interference, 
which is a blessing, as Mrs. Carmicheal 
might otherwise have to remain indefi- 
nitely in Milan. It seems that Bianca 
Cavari, ignoring her son, in a will exe- 
cuted some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
bequeathed her fortune to her father-in- 
law with reversions of all properties to 
Guiseppe Cavari, the Cardinal. 

‘* Father Antonio explains this to his 
own satisfaction by saying that prior to 
the drawing up of the will the younger 
Cavari, then just entering upon his novi- 
tiate, induced the father to go to Scotland 
for the child they had abandoned two 
years before. Cavari senior returned 
with documentary proof of the boy’s 
death, and then, and not till then, did 
Guiseppe consent that the necessary steps 
should he taken to secure the property 
to the next heirs. In looking through a 
small packet, found under the Cardinal’s 
sofa cushion, I failed to discover any 
certificate of death, or other paper of 
the sort. If it ever existed the older 
man must have destroyed it. The parcel 
contains merely the miniature and rings 
which belonged to Wardo’s mother, her 
will, and this letter which you see is in- 
dorsed December 13th. It may help to 
clear away the mists. 

‘*T do not know, Signorina, how far I am 
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influenced by your noble championship 
to seek in his motive some extenuation 
for conduct abhorrent to my American 
ideas, but looking at it from the physi 
cian’s standpoint I hardly blame the 
Cardinal for postponing a meeting which 
must have been exquisitely painful to 
Carmichael—I mean the meeting with 
his mother, who was, I learn, hopelessly 
insane up to the moment of her death. 
There is, however, no question about the 
wrong done in concealing her exist- 
ence.”’ 

I touched the letter he held. 

‘‘ Trust me, Signor, Edouardo will find 
good reason for it there.’’ 

‘* Possibly the whole story was withheld 
until the Cardinal had _ secured his 
nephew’s promise to take orders,’’ he 
said. 

‘« Perhaps so. But, O Signor Ameri- 
cano! do not let Monsignor dead bring 
to pass that which Monsignor living 
would surely have accomplished. Save 
Edouardo from the priesthood.”’ 


‘*T will do what I can,’’ he said, 


gravely, ‘‘ I promise to try, even though 


I risk thereby all that I hope to gain. 
But where is Wardo Cavari? I must 
congratulate him.”’ 


X. 

A WEEK later Edouardo Cavari sat once 
more in his old place among the first 
violins. The inspiration of his presence 
had fired me to throw into the part of 
Carmen so much of my own passion that 
what appeared a clever counterfeit was 
really nature. 

Now as I stood palpitating with grati- 
fied vanity, I saw in all the sea of up- 
turned faces only his, through sounds of 
deafening applause and cries of ‘* Bravo ”’ 
I recognized his voice, yet the artist in- 
stinct saved me from personal conscious- 
ness, and except by the uncontrollable 
surging of blood from heart to cheek I 
made no sign as I retreated to the stage 
wings stamped with approval of an exact- 
ing public—a success. 

While I was donning coat and _ hat 
preparatory to leaving the theatre a 
bouquet of rare flowers was handed me 
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with a message to the effect that a gen- 
tleman had given instructions at the 
manager’s office to have it presented at 
the beginning of the opera, but by mis- 
take the florist had failed to deliver it in 
time. 

Hidden among the leaves lay a card, 
the named scored out, and in pencil 
these words : 

‘‘ May you attain your heart’s desire. 

‘*THE AMERICAN.” 

I buried my hot cheek in the delicate 
blossoms. It was like him, I thought, to 
remember me. For the rest did he know 
of the strange scene I had witnessed 
between Edouardo and Jean, and were 
these words meant to convey more than 
a wish for my successful début ? 
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I detached from the bouquet a tiny 
spray of orange blossoms and held it 
lightly against my lips. 

Behind me a familiar step—a voice 
low and sweet. 

‘*Shall I envy the flowers or their 
donor, Maria ?’’ 

‘¢ Neither,’’ I murmured without turn- 
ing, and letting the hand that held the 
orange blossoms fall at my side. 

‘*But this,’’ unclasping my fingers 
from the stem. ‘‘ Thisshould be my gift. 
Let me fasten it in your hair, Carissima.’’ 

A backward movement brought my 
head to the level of Edouardo’s shoul- 
der—no need of words to tell me that I 
had attained my heart’s desire. 

THE END, 
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BY JAMES 


EADERS of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
American Note-Book may remem- 
ber an allusion, among his memoranda, 
* as the 
nucleus for an historical novel. This 
novel Mr. Hawthorne never found an 
opportunity to write; which is a pity, 
for the material, in his hands, would 
have produced a story of extraordinary 
and fascinating interest. The plot, how- 
ever, contained in the actual events of 
the ‘* Gray Case’’ is as good now as it 
ever was, and quite as fresh, if any Amer- 
ican writer wishes to use it. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s having jotted down a reference 
to it in his note-book does not make it 
his, even in the sense of a literary legacy, 
any more than a feather clipped from an 
eagle by an arrow makes the eagle the 
property of the archer. 

The ‘Gray Property Case’’ was a 
lawsuit which occupied the Pennsylvania 
courts for more than half a century. It 
belongs to the history of Mifflin, Juniata 
County, which was originally settled by 
Scotch-Irish colonists, in 1749. Two of 
these colonists, by the name of Gray, 
brothers, pre-empted some land and built 
a fort. One morning in August, 1756, 
John Gray, the younger of the brothers, 


to the ‘‘ Gray Property Case,’ 
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left his wife and children at the fort, and 
set out on an expedition to Carlisle. 
When he was returning, he had an en- 
counter with a bear, on a lonely moun- 
tain road, the bear treeing him and keep- 
ing him a prisoner for several hours. This 
delay, however, undoubtedly saved John 
Gray’s life, for when he reached the 
settlement he found that the fort had been 
burned by the Indians. and that every 
person in it had either been killed or 
taken prisoner. Among the prisoners 
was Gray’s wife and child, the latter a 
beautiful little girl three years of age. 
The poor husband and father was almost 
heartbroken by this calamity, but resolv- 
ing to dowhat he could to recover or 
revenge his wife and child, he joined 
Colonel Afmstrong’s expedition in Sep- 
tember against the Indian settlement at 
Kittanning, on the Ohio, as it was ru- 
mored that some of the captives had been 
carried thither. Colonel Armstrong’s 
expedition was successful. He burned 
the Indian village, killed fifty of the sav- 
ages, and rescued eleven white prisoners. 
But Gray’s wife and child were not 
among the latter, nor could he gain from 
them any information concerning his 
family. Sickened and discouraged by 
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disappointment, privation, and anxiety, 
Gray returned to Mifflin and soon after- 
ward died. He left a will, bequeathing 
one-half of his farm to his wife and one- 
half to his daughter, should they ever be 
discovered. In case neither wife nor 
daughter survived him, he left the estate 
to his sister, who had a claim against 
him, having lent him some money. 

The rumor that the Indians had car- 
ried Mrs. Gray and her daughter to Kit- 
tanning was true; but it seems that after- 
ward, for further security, they were 
given over to the French commander at 
Fort Duquesne. Having been kept in 
confinement here for some little time, 
they were carried into Canada. About 
a year later Mrs. Gray succeeded in ef- 
fecting her escape. She concealed her- 
self among the skins of a fur trader and 
was carried away by him without being 
discovered. After going through with a 
variety of adventures, she succeeded in 
finding her way back to the Pennsylvania 
settlement. Meanwhile Mr. Gray’s 


sister had come into possession of the 
property, and upon the wife’s reappear- 


ance, although she acknowledged the va- 
lidity of Gray’s will and resigned the 
widow’s portion of the farm, was dis- 
posed to hold on to the other half. But 
Mrs. Gray always maintained that her 
little daughter Jane was alive and would 
sooner or later, when the French and 
Indian wars were ended, be released and 
return to her home. 

In 1764 a treaty was made with the 
Indians, enforcing a general surrender of 
all their white captives. A numper of 
stolen children were brought to Phila- 
delphia to be identified by their friends 
and relations, and Mrs. Gray (who had 
in the meantime married a Mr. Williams) 
went thither to see if her little Jane was 
among the number. Seven years had 
now passed since mother and daughter 
had seen each other, and Mrs. Williams 
had some misgivings lest her child might 
have so changed or grown out of her re- 
membrance that she should not recog- 
nize her. However this might have been, 
none of the children bore the least re- 
semblance to Jane Gray, or had any re- 
collection of Mrs. Williams. 
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Here was aquandary. Mrs. Williams 
had two powerful motives for wishing to 
recover her daughter. One, of course, 
was natural affection. The other was to 
get back the portion of her husband’s 
property which must otherwise be for- 
feited to his sister. One of the captive 
children, who was about the same age as 
the lost Jane, had found no one to re- 
cognize her. Mrs. Wiiliams conceived 
the idea of taking this child, claiming her 
as her own, and thus putting an end 
to her sister in-law’s claim to the prop- 
erty. 

She finally determined to do so. The 
deception was well carried out, and re- 
sulted in the property passing entirely 
into Mrs. Williams’s hands. The adopted 
girl grew up rough, awkward, and ugly, 
incapable of refinement, and even gross 
in her morals. However, she succeeded 
in marrying a minister, Gillespie by 
name, and was removed from her now 
repentant foster-mother. 

Meanwhile the heirs of Mr. Gray’s 
sister, who had died soon after relinquish- 
ing her share of the property, gained 
some sort of information which led them 
to suspect that the returned girl was no 
relative of their uncle, John Gray, and 
in 1789 they brought a lawsuit to re- 
cover half of the property. But by this 
time intricate complications had arisen. 
Mrs. Williams was dead ; her half of her 
husband’s farm had been bequeathed to 
her second husband’s kindred, and was 
in part held by them, and in part had 
been bought by half a dozen others. 
The supposed daughter, Mrs. Gillespie, 
had died, as had also her husband, and 
their share had passed to Mr. Gillespie's 
relations. It will readily be seen what a 
legal labyrinth the case presented. It 
became almost impossible for the most 
acute lawyer to find beginning, middle, 
or end to the claims which were set forth. 
Finally, when the most conclusive evi- 
dence had been presented to show that 
Mrs. Williams had substituted a stranger 
for her own child, the property was given 
up tothe heirs of Mr. Gray’s sister. This 
did not happen, however, until 1834, 
when few or none of the original liti- 
gants remained. 
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Meanwhile the real little Jane Gray 
had been picked up and adopted by a 
kind family in New York State, where 
she subsequently married. The whole 


story is full of romance and dramatic 
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possibilities. Some young author who is 
looking about to find a plot for his 
maiden effort could not do better than 
to work up this authentic bit of Pennsyl- 
vania history. 
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BY CHARLES THEODORE 


MURRAY. 


AvuTHOR oF ‘' SupeRosa,”’ “Summer Curzs,”” Etc. 


Ww" I left London would make too 

long a story. ‘The reasons were 
sufficient both to myself and my one-time 
friends. ‘There was a humiliating scandal, 
a public arraignment, and a Scotch ver- 
dict—‘‘ not proven.’’ Public opinion 
was decidedly against me ; my family dis- 
carded me. When I took the Liverpool 
train to embark for America, I had not 
a single friend in the great city of Lon- 
don, where I was born, and where I 
grew to manhood. Elsewhere on earth 
I had not even*pretended friends. 

I was stunned ; bleeding internally. I 
went my way—explaining nothing, ac- 
knowledging nothing—accusing, blaming 
no one. I was guilty of no crime more 
heinous than youthful folly. But there 
were circumstances connected with the 
last escapade that left me _ helplessly 
entangled in the meshes of legal suspi- 
cion. There was but one person who 
could have cleared me of this suspicion, 
and that was a woman. That woman I 
loved. She did not choose to do so and 
I did not choose to drag her down with 
me. 

When the cruel scene in court had 
ended, I sought London Bridge with the 
vague idea of ending my earthly exist- 
ence. I must have carried my despair in 
my face, for I was promptly warned 
away. When I went to purchase 
a revolver the shopman peremptorily 
refused to sell me one. This gave me 
time tothink. And I concluded suicide 
would be taken as an acknowledgment of 
guilt. I also resolved in that same hour 
to retort upon the cut everybody gave 
me by cutting England. This was asen- 
sible conclusion, though in my then state 
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of mental torpor I thought no more seri- 
ously of it than turning back and taking 
another street to my lodgings. I left my 
chambers just as they were, and a note to 
my landlady with sufficient money to meet 
such small bills as I had out. The next 
morning I was on board the steamer at 
Liverpool under a new name, bound for 
a new country, to begin a new life. Nor 
would I come on deck until the Irish 
coast was no longer visible. 

I went directly from New York to 
Florida. I longed fora sunny clime. I 
hated cities. Having but little money, I 
sought employment upon an orange- 
growing plantation, and was fortunate 
enough to get what I wanted. The new 
life was quiet, peaceful, and soothing to 
my wounded spirit. I was quick at fig- 
ures, and clever with a pen, and being 
enthusiastic in my new field, was rapidly 
advanced from shipping-clerk to the 
superintendency of the large plantation. 
The salary was small, but there was no 
place and no inducement to spend money. 
I saved up a good bit, doubling it now 
and then by speculation in oranges. 

I had passed six years in Florida—a 
wholly uneventful existence. In_ this 
time I had put my London career happily 
behind me. I had made some very pleas: 
ant acquaintances among the Northern 
people who came to Florida in winter, 
and received many invitations to visit 
these acquaintances in the North. But I 
did not crave society, and, while I had 
no reason to avoid it, preferred rather to 
remain where I was comparatively happy. 
Now and then a traveling countryman of 
mine would visit the groves, and it was 
only at such times that a pang would 
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seize me. I could not endure to listen 
to the usual laudatory chatter about Lon- 
don. Ihated London. I detested Eng- 
lishmen. 

I am very fond of the sea. Our groves 
were near the coast. When I had any 
time I used to stroll along the beach of 
the inlet and watch the breakers beating 
upon the outlines of sand far beyond. 
[ boated and fished and revelled on and 
in salt water here the year round. I 
often thought of Old England and of the 
wild life I led in London, but it was 
always with satisfaction that I was here 
never with pining. For not one instant 
in all these years had I regretted my vol- 
untary expatriation. I had not heard a 
word from or about any member of my 
family, or about anybody I ever knew. 
I had no desire to hear anything. My 
assumed name had become real to me, 
with my surroundings. The past was a 
dream. All I wished was to live and die 
among the orange blossoms, forgetting 
and forgotten. 

One Sunday I was sauntering along 
the sands alone, quietly and self com- 
placently, when I paused to light a cigar. 
A rather stiff breeze was blowing and my 
match went out. I got behind some old 
ship timbers, among other wreckage, and 
picking up a bit of paper twisted it into 
a lighter, with success. Mechanically 
extinguishing the flame I unrolled the 
fragment remaining in my fingers and 
noted carelessly that it was English print. 
It was from an advertising page, appar- 
ently of the London 7imes. A flood of 
old memories rushed upon meas I glanced 
at it. But I saw something more at the 
same instant and my blood stood still. 

It was my own name! 

I looked nervously through it and read 
it again and again. I had burned the 
connecting link, but enough remained to 
show the tenor of the advertisment : 


‘* PERSONAL.—If Mr. J. Payson Slat. 
. . will send address toS . dth 
. ndon, W. C., it will be g. . . 
. Australian papers plea.’’... . 


If the ancient timber against which I 
leaned had suddenly turned into a full- 


rigged ship it would not have startled me 
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more profoundly than this bit of charred 
paper. 

J. Payson Slater ismy name. ‘To be 
sure it was not all there; but I could 
distinctly make out part of terminal let- 
ters just on the blackened edge. If I had 
only looked before using it as a lighter. 

But what did it all mean?’ Something 
had happened. I was wanted. ‘They 
were scouring England and Australia for 
me. 

Now that I thought of it, a thousand 
things might have occurred in these six 
years to affect me and my fortunes. Per- 
haps my father had relented. Perhaps I 
was suspected of some new offense. 
It might be that opinion had changed in 
regard to me. 

I tried to find some date, or something 
that would indicate the date of the paper 
in which this had appeared ; but not a 
clue to the date was discovered. I 


kicked up the sand and dug among the 
loose drift for other possible pieces. Not 
a scrap. _ 

This might have been printed years 
My heart sank within me at the 


ago. 
thought. I turned the paper over and 
over as I paced the sands. It was by no 
means certain that this came from the 
Times. Still, it looked familiar. I once 
had a newspaper friend in London who 
said that any printer could tell the paper 
a given fragment or clipping came from. 
But where to look for it— 

I lay awake all that night, tossing from 
side to side, thinking of what I should 
do. By daylight I had made up mind. 

I would go to London. Having no 
friends upon whom to rely, or of whom | 
would care to ask a favor, I must go my- 
self. It might be desirable that I should 
not be known as alive. So I would go 
and prove this mystery and, if necessary, 
return without betraying my identity. 

My sudden determination to do what 
I had confidently assured him I never 
would do surprised my employer not a 
little. ‘It was very strange. I couldn't 
explain—I only told him it was neces- 
sary. Then he was angry. I betrayed 
a want of confidence that seemed unjusti- 
fiable. He declared I was crazy to go 
away and leavesuch a place. I told him 
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I would cable him in ten days whether I 
could return or not, and left that very 
day for New York to catch the next 
steamer. 

Eight days later I was in London. As 
I traversed the streets all the old bitter- 
ness that had been buried while I was in 
America rose in my heart and welled up 
into my eyes. 

In the city of my birth and boyhood 
and not one friend. 

I slunk away into a quiet lane and took 
a humble meal in a little cook-shop. Not 
that I feared that any one would recog- 
nize me in my full-grown beard and 
planter’s dress, but because I didn’t want 
to see anybody or anything that reminded 
me of the past. 

As I ate my supper I took out my 
scrap of paper and compared it with the 
Times before me. It was plainly from 
that great newspaper whose circulation 
extends to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The waif from the Florida reef 
had returned and was identified. The 


next thing was to find and identify the 


author. 

Perhaps the most natural query would 
be, Why not seek some member of my 
family and make the necessary inquiries ? 
I have already discussed that. If it had 
involyed such a question I would have 
remained in the orange groves of Florida. 
I had died to their world, and, under cer- 
tain circumstances, would remain dead. 
I would investigate this thing myself and 
act accordingly. That is why I returned 
to London. 

The next day I went to the British 
Museum and began my self-imposed task 
—the task of examining six years of files. 

From the well-preserved condition of 
the piece of newspaper I concluded that 
it was of comparatively recent publica- 
tion, though it was by no means certain. 
It had probably been dropped by some 
visiting Englishman in Florida. This 
would possibly bring it up to a fortnight 
of the time I found it—no nearer. So 
I began my search accordingly, taking 
the last possible date and going back- 
ward. 

There is a special column in the 
Times for such advertisements and when 
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I got fairly started I made rapid progress. 
I began carefully and worked methodi- 
cally. I was completely absorbed in my 
labor. Yet I stopped for luncheon and 
got ready to leave before the closing 
hour. I had finished several months of 
the paper by that time, and went away 
feeling that I might reach the secret the 
following day. 

I was promptly on hand at the Museum 
at the opening hour. When I called for 


‘the Zimes files the attendant regarded 


me rather curiously, I thought, but I was 
so intent upon my subject that it made 
no impression at the moment. I turned 
at once to the page at which I had left 
off the previous evening. Judge of my 
astonishment when I found pinned to the 
next ‘‘ personal’’ column a slip of paper 
with the following mysterious words : 

‘¢ Examine page 6, third column, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1881.” 

The scrawl was in pencil and in a 
nervous hand. I held it awkwardly be- 
tween my fingers for a moment, confused 
and uncertain. The slip must have been 
placed there for me. ‘That was evident. 
Then, somebody had recognized me the 
previous day, and watched me and proba- 
bly divined what I was doing! There 
had been quite a number of people in 
and out, pulling down books, reading 
newspapers, examining files, etc., and no 
one had especially struck my attention. 
I beckoned to the attendant. 

‘Ves sir; I saw him. Kt was an 
elderly gentleman—tall, white haired, 
smooth faced—’’ 

‘¢ Sharp chin ?”’ 

‘« Rather, sir. 
licitor.’’ 

The description answered for my 
father. Could it be possible? I became 
dreadfully nervous. 

‘*He watched you but a few mo- 
ments,’’ continued the man, ‘‘ and passed 
you twice, thus attracting my attention. 
Still, I shouldn’t have noticed much if 
he hadn’t requested my permission to 
pin that httle penciled slip in the page 
after you had gone.”’ 

‘*But how could he know I was com- 
ing back to-day ?’’ 

‘*He heard you engage for the files of 


He looked like a so- 
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the Zimes this morning, sir. You know 
you spoke to me about it, sir, and kindly 
—ah, remembered—’’ 

‘Oh! yes.”” I had given him a 
shilling. 

The man remained silent, but his 
knowing look of seriousness impressed 
me. ‘* Do you know this man?’’ I sud- 
denly asked. 

‘‘ No, sir.’’ 

‘*Do you—do you know—me ?”’ 

‘*¢ N—no, sir.’’ 

‘* That is, you are not certain, eh ?” 

‘¢ You will find all I know, sir, in the 
Times,’’ said he, gravely, ‘‘ page 6, Feb- 
ruary r2th, 1881.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes—I forgot. Get that volume 
for me, please.’’ When he returned— 
‘You examined it, did you? Bad news ?”’ 
I hastily inquired. It was in his face, 
his manner, his tone of voice. 

‘¢[ beg your pardon, sir; but after 
the gentleman had gone I did look. 
Natural curiosity. As to the news—it 
is bad for you or not, just as you happen 
to be injured or benefited. by it. Let 
me show you, sir. It is a death no- 
tice.”’ 

Death! How we instinctively dread 
to turn to the unknown record ! 

‘‘ Here it is, sir,’’ said the attendant. 
‘«T hope it is no one very dear to you, 
sir.”’ 

There were two or three columns of 
conventional notices, and I began to 
rapidly scan this column. It was this: 

*¢ SLATER, JOSEPH Payson, at his resi- 
dence on Cromwell Road, S. W., in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, of typhoid 
fever. Funeral services Sunday.”’ 

My father ! 

I silently bowed my head upon the 
file rack. A tidal wave of remorse, of 
filial love swept over me. Alive, he 
had cast me out upon the world, dis- 
owned, disinherited, despised. Dead, 
he was my father—rocking me on his 
knees, lovingly instructing me in my 
early craving for knowledge, forgiving 
my boyish tricks, paying my youthful 
debts, fondly dwelling on my possible 
future—the indulgent and long-suffering 
parent on whom I had brought only 
sorrow and disgrace. The proud and 
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stubborn spirit of the son melted before 
the death record. 

Two years ago! Died, and unfor- 
giving and unforgiven! No, no; he 
was forgiven, at least now. With a sharp 
pain at my heart I hastily quit the build- 
ing, went to my lodgings, and, locking 
myself within, gave way toa feeling of 
mental depression I would have never 
deemed possible an hour before. 

All day and all night I remained in 
my room, unable to gather the broken 
ends of my thoughts together. Was it 
possible my father had advertised for me 
with a view to reconciliation? What 
became of the estate? My mother had 
died when I wasa child. I was the next 
of kin. There was the children of my 
father’s only brother. ‘The eldest nephew 
Charles—how I had cursed his memory ! 
He was a great favorite with my father; 
and he it was who had insidiously sup- 
planted me in my father’s affections. 
Blinded by pride and folly at the time, I 
could not see that while Charles adroitly 
led me on to further excesses, he main- 
tained the closest relations with my 
father. And the woman I loved. It 
was Charles who had stood between Amy 
and me. But for him—well, I was a 
proud fool and deserved everything I got. 
He married her in my father’s house, 
when I, the son, had long been debarred 
entering its portals! The condemnation 
of the rest of the world was nothing to 
me then. I had simply abjured them 
all and departed, leaving no sign. 

I thought it all over—and over and 
over again during the watches of the 
wakeful night. That I should leave the 
peaceful orange groves of Florida for 
this! Foolish, foolish! On the mor- 
row I would cable my intention to re- 
turn to America immediately. 

But I didn’t. I went again to the 
British Museum to follow up my origin:.! 
search. Now that I was here I would 
know everything. 

The man in attendance upon me 
looked surprised. His manifest curiosity 
was cut short by a sharp reply of mine, 
and he disturbed me no longer. I be- 
gan where I had left off and pursued the 
same course, going backward page by 
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page. The discovery of my father’s 
death and the tremendous revulsion of 
feeling which followed it filled me with 
new incentives. The mystery had 
cleared away only far enough to uncover 
fresh and more potent possibilities. If I 
found the advertisement appeared after 
my father’s death it might mean nothing 


more than the settling up of his estate. - 


If before, it might mean an effort at re- 
conciliation—perhaps even more ; but of 
that I dared not speculate. I therefore 
carefully went over column after column 
with a fluttering heart full of hope and 
dread. I hoped that it came from my 
father and not his executors. 

I had got down to a*fortnight of my 
father’s death when I came unexpectedly 
across the following extraordinary no- 
tice: 

‘¢ PERSONAL.—To J. Payson Slater: 
For God’ssake come home! Spotless as 
Heaven ! In Prison.”’ 

It almost knocked me off my chair. 
To say that I was excited is too mild a 
statement. Who was in prison? Who 
was ‘‘spotless as Heaven’’? My father 
was dead. There were but Charles and 
his wife. Was Charles in jail at last? 
If so, what hopes could he build upon my 
return—this rogue cousin who had ruined 
me? As I thought of the deepening 
mystery I tremblingly turned the pages 
of the Zimes. A week previous the fol- 
lowing appeared in the same column : 

‘¢ PERSONAL.—AIl is over, Payson. 
Come back and save me. Amy.”’ 


The cold sweat started out on me. 
Amy? What could this mean? Save 
her from what ? from whom? Poor Amy! 
At any rate, she was in trouble and I 
would go to her at once. Dear Amy! 
Weak as water; but, my life upon it, 
pure as snow! 

My mind wasinawhirl. But I turned 
steadily on, running down column after 
column, momentarily dreading some 
fresh misfortune. It seemed to me that 
our whole miserable family history was 
recorded here in the columns of the 
Times. I breathed more freely when I 
had passed the number containing the 
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death notice of my father. Then, in- 
deed, I began to feel the lightening of 
the heavy load upon my heart. From 
that I went back, page by page, for two 
months without further information. I 
then found regularly for eight consecu- 
tive weeks the same advertisement. It 
was apparently identical with the one 
the fragment of which I picked up on 
the sands of Florida. Completed it was 
as follows: 


‘* PERSONAL.—If Mr. J. Payson Sla- 
ter, late of London, will send address to 
Sir James Willoughby, No. 6 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C., it will be greatly 
to his advantage. Australian papers 
please copy.”’ 


That same afternoon found me in 
Chancery Lane operating an _ old- 
fashioned knocker. A servant who an- 
nounced the call looked rather suspi- 
ciously upon me, but civilly said that he 
would take up my card to Sir Willough- 
by and ascertain whether he would see 
me. I pinned a copy of the above 
advertisement to the card, as a remin- 
der. . 

‘‘Show him up immediately!’ I 
heard a gruff voice exclaim at the top 
of the first flight. 

I was ushered into an apartment that 
seemed partly bed-chamber, partly office, 
and_ partly library—for a disturbed 
couch was visible in an alcove, a desk 
full of pigeon holes and papers, stood 
near the windows, and books crowded 
the shelving all along the walls. A very 
dignified old gentleman, with thin white 
hair and smooth face stood before me. 
His keen blue eyes surveyed me coolly 
as I paused uncertainly in the middle of 
the room, and his voice grated harshly 
on my overstrung nerves. 

‘«So you’ve come back, sir !’’ said he, 
motioning me toward a seat. 

I bowed. 

«And may Iask where you have been 
all this time ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly, 


Sir Willoughby ; 
pardon me, if I first inquire why I am 
wanted, and by what authority you act 
in the matter ?”’ 


but, 
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‘‘By authority of your dead father, 
sir.”’ 

I felt the unbidden tears starting, but 
I calmed myself by a strong effort. 

‘*T was in a remote part of America, 
sir. I knew nothing until—’”’ 

‘* Until your discoveries at the British 
Museum. Never mind, now, I saw you. 
I know where you are hidden. But why 
this mysterious secresy? Why didn’t 
you write me? Why didn’t you come 
to me?”’ 

‘Hold on!’’ I cried. ‘‘See this!’’ 
I handed him the scrap of paper and 
told him briefly where and how I found 
it. Ina minute he had my story up to 
date. 

‘And you know nothing of your 
family ?’’ he inquired, more gently than 
he had yet spoken. 

** Absolutely nothing.”’ 

‘¢Or of your own good fortune !’’ 

‘¢ Nothing, sir; absolutely nothing.”’ 

‘¢ What would you rather know now, 
of all things on earth?’’ asked the aged 
lawyer, rising and standing before me 
with extended hand. 


‘¢That my father died convinced that 


I was innocent of crime. That I—” 

«« He did—he did !”’ 

‘¢ Thank God !”’ 

‘Your skirts were long ago cleared of 
even suspicion.”’ ~ 

‘* And he knew it ?”’ 

«¢ Knew it, sir, and scoured the earth 
for you—for your forgiveness.”’ 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for that!’’ I was 
sobbing now—sobbing like a child. The 
old man walked to the window and 
looked out. His own eyes were dim. 
When he returned I eagerly inquired who 
it was that— 

‘¢ Your Cousin Amy.’’ 

‘* She did speak, then, after all ?’’ 

‘¢She did. She had been deceived ; 
but most thoroughly she has atoned for 
the deception. ‘The wretch—’ 

‘© Her husband ?”’ 

‘* Your Cousin Charles, yes—for a long 
time turned your father and Amy ‘round 
his little finger. But the brute went too 
far at last and his wife refused to join 
his plotting. Not only that, when she 
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learned to realize the wrong he had done 
you, she straightway told your father all.”’ 

** Bless her! She—and Charles ?’’ 

‘* Disgraced, ruined—dead !’’ 

‘¢ But Amy-—Amy—where is Amy ?”’ 

‘* She is alive and well. She is near at 
hand. She is in this house !’’ 

“*T feared—’”’ 

‘‘T know. You have seen the person- 
als. She was thrown into an asylum by 
her husband in. order to save himself. 
But we still have English law. Such 
things cannot succeed in England. No, 
sir!’’ The old man paused and flour- 
ished his hand, and raised his voice, as 
if he were addressing a jury. Then has- 
tily recovering shimself he faced me 
quizzically. 

‘There is one thing you have not 
asked me about, young man.”’ 

‘‘T have learned all I wish to know, 
Sir Willoughby. Now let me see dear 
Amy.’’ 

‘*Don’t wish to know about the prop- 
erty, eh?’’ He stared at me, putting 
up his gold-rimmed glasses. 

‘Oh! the property? Was there any 
—much ?”’ 

‘A mere 
£100,000 !”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ I was too astonished for 
comment. My father was not thought 
so rich. 

** All left to Amy—”’ 

‘*Good! My father was just.’’ 

«And to you,’’ continued the smil- 
ing lawyer—‘‘ in equal portions. Amy, 
being insane, you know,’’ jocosely, ‘ re- 
fused to touch a dollar of the money till 
you were found, living or dead, and 
there it is—in my hands—in very safe 
hands. Amy being insane and you dead, 
why—’’ 

‘*Q Payson! 
come back !”’ 

A sylph-like figure had swept into the 
room, and a pair of fair arms were 
quickly around my neck, 

That was four years ago. 

A pair of dainty arms are around my 
neck now. Amy’s arms, too; but it 1s 
a little Amy. And the odor of orange 


trifle—something like 


I knew you would 
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blossoms impregnates the mild atmos- 
phere, and breathes of a perennial honey- 
moon. 

If you care to visit one of the finest 
orange groves of this lovely land of 
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flowers, we, the elder Amy and I, will 
show you a faded scrap of newpaper with 
charred edges, which we carefully pre- 
serve under a glass case. We call it ‘‘ The 
Connecting Link.”’ 
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ES, I always take the old road from 
the bottom of the valley to our vil- 
lage, perched up on the heights, instead 
of the new one which goes round the 
other side of the hills. No doubt the 
new road is shorter, better, and more 
gradual ; and wiici there was first talk of 
making it, I was as pleased as any one to 
think of the time and trouble it would 
save us. But before it was finished I 
wished, from the bottom of my heart, 
that it had never been begun. No, I 
have never made use of it yet, never, 
and, what is more, I never shall. If you 
like, I will tell you why. It is so olda 
story now that most people have forgot- 
ten it. 

Twenty years ago there was not such 
another handsome girl in all the country 
round as my daughter Leonie. She was 
the youngest, the flower of the flock. 
She was the last fledgling left in the nest 
after the elder ones had married and left 
us ; and though she had always been the 
hardest of all to manage, we were in no 
hurry for her to go. I had only to shut 
my eyes, and I see her still; her white 
forehead, and her little pink ears peeping 
out from her curly hair; her big brown 
eyes full of life ; her saucy nose bidding 
you mind your p’s and q’s when you ban- 
died words with her ; and her firm, well- 
curved mouth and chin which said as 
plainly as words, ‘‘ I’ve not come across 
my master yet, and I doubt if I ever 
shall.”’ 

People sometimes told us we had spoilt 
herand made her willful; but at that I 
shook my head. It was no spoiling that 
had made her what she was ; and with all 
her faults she was still a good daughter, 
nor was there a girl in the village who 
could hold a candle to her for pretty 
ways. You needn’t take my word alone 
for it; ask any one, whose memory can 


go back so far who it was that all the 
lads in the place were in love with in 
those days, and if they tell the truth they 
will say Leonie Corseau, the daughter of 
the landlord of the ‘‘ Epée d’Or.’’ 

Her mother and I often talked over 
the likelihoods of her marriage. It 
seemed a pity that, with a good dowry 
and lots of admirers, she should let the 
time go on too far; for at the time I am 
speaking of she was turned three-and- 
twenty. 

‘* Which of ’em do you mean to take, 
child ?’’ I’d say to her sometimes, when 
one young fellow or another had been 
trying to make himself more agreeable 
than usual; ‘‘ which of ’em is to carry 
off my little lass, and be landlord of the 
‘Epée d’Or’ when I retire into private 
life ?”’ 

For I meant Leonie’s husband to have 
the good will as part of her dowry. 

‘*T hope it’ll be a long while before 
any one comes to carry me off,’’ she’d 
answer ; ‘‘and I’m sure there’s no need 
yet to talk of the ‘ Epée d’Or’ changing 
landlords.”’ 

‘‘ Nor is there, lassie ; but the time’ll 
come some day, and when it does it is to 
be hoped the right man’ll be in the right 
place ; for instance, such a one as Jacques 
Lambert.”’ 

Yes, I had a great wish to see her take 
the son of my old chum, the quarryman, 
Lambert. He was as good-looking a man 
as you would need to look for; broad- 
shouldered and stalwart, with a military 
air about him, which he had picked up 
when he served his time in the army. 
I’d known him from his babyhood, and 
I'd often thought he was just the one to 
step into my shoes at the ‘‘ Epée d’Or.”’ 
His father and I had spoken of it more 
than once. 

‘«He’ll make a rare good husband for 
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your girl,’’ his father had said; ‘he’s 
got just that about him that a headstrong 
girl will give in to. His only fault is 
that he’s a bit jealous; but if she doesn’t 
provoke him in that way, she’ll never 
know in how far he’s her master.”’ 

‘«She’s not all that hard to manage, 
Lambert,’’ I said. 

‘«She’s not all that easy, Corseau ; 
which you know well, if you’d confess. 
Still, I’d like to have her for a daughter- 
in-law.’’ 

What Leonie thought of Jacques was 
not so plain tosee. When I brought his 
name into such a talk as I’ve mentioned 
above, she mostly laughed and tossed her 
head. She wasn’t, however, the girl to 
tell her secrets, and she often passed her 
deeper feeling off with a joke. It was 
not time yet to talk of it seriously, so I 
contented myself with watching them, 
and giving him a word of encouragement 
from time to time. 

At last the day came when young 
Jacques Lambert came to me with a bash- 
ful look on his handsome, sunburnt face, 


and asked me if I thought really he 
would do for a husband for Leonie. 
‘¢ And what else could I think, lad ?’’ 


Icried. ‘‘ Why, you’re cut out for her. 
If I hadn’t felt sure of that, you’d have 
had the cold shoulder here instead of the 
warm welcome I’ve always given you. 
It’s just what I’ve been wishing for ; and 
your father is of my mind. Only, mark 
you, not all the fathers, nor mothers 
either, in the land, could say the last 
word for my Leonie. You must go to 
her yourself for that.’’ 

Then he went a bit redder, and looked 
down. 

‘I’ve heard what she’s got to say,’’ 
he began ; then he stopped. 

‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ she didn’t say you 
nay, or you’d have let the matter drop ?”’ 

‘‘She didn’t say me nay,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘she said she had nothing 
against me, and I might come and ask 
you if you wanted me for a son-in- 
law.”’ 

‘‘Tt wasn’t quite the sort of answer 
you'd have liked,’’ I said; ‘‘ but that’s 
her way. You musn’t expect her to leave 
off teasing you yet awhile. She’s a good 
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girl, though she does put on that man- 
ner.”’ 

‘* But do you think she loves me, Pére 
Corseau?’’ he asked. ‘‘If she’d say she 
loved me, she might tease me as much as 
she likes.’ 

‘Of course she loves you, lad,’’ I 
said ; ‘* but she’s not the one to give her- 
self all at once. You'll have to let her 
drop her independence by degrees. We 
won’t talk of the marriage just yet ; but 
you'll see, when the time comes, you'll 
have as loving a wife as any one could 
desire.’’ 

When I talked to her she said but 
little ; certainly she made no mention of 
love. 

‘I’ve nothing against him,’’ she re- 
peated ; ‘‘and you are always saying it 
is time I married.’’ 

‘*That’s no reason for taking Jacques 
Lambert,’’ I said, ‘‘if there’s any one 
you like better.’’ 

‘¢There’s no one I like better. I 
don’t suppose I ever shall like any one 
better.’’ 

That, it seems to me, was all one could 
expect from a girl like Leonie; so the 
matter was settled, and Jacques was as 
happy and proud as could be. Some- 
thing in his way of holding his own kept 
Leonie’s old admirers at a distance, and 
as to her moods, whatever they were he 
accepted them. If she teased him he 
bore it, and if she was silent he sat and 
watched her with a look in his eyes that 
told you more than all the fine words a 
cleverer man might have found for his 
love. 

**You’re a lucky girl, Leonie Cor- 
seau,’’ her friends said to her. 

‘There doesn’t seem to me to be 
more luck on my side than on his,’’ I 
heard her say once to this. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not so much, if I am to believe all he 
tells me about myself.’”’ 

‘*Good gracious! who do you want, 
if Jacques Lambert isn’t good enough 
for you ?”’ 

‘Who said I didn’t think him good 
enough? But I’m sick of being told 
I’m lucky, as if I’d carried off what all 
of you wanted.’’ 

This was how matters stood when our 


’ 
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new road was begun, with M. Paul Chas- 
telain for the chief engineer. 

We had had a good deal to say about 
M. Chastelain before the works actually 
started. There had been some trouble 
about the survey ; the first idea had been 
to bring the road across a bit of Lam- 
bert’s land, for which, of course, he 
would have required proper compensation. 
All the rest of the way it would be along 
the common land of the mountain. 
There was no reason why M. Chastelain 
should have made up his mind to save 
the government the expense of Lambert’s 
ground—he himself pocketed nothing by 
his economy; and to Lambert, with 
young Jacques’s marriage on hand, the 
ready money would have been welcome. 
There was no personal feeling in the 
matter either, for we had scarcely seen 
the managing engineer before we knew 
that, instead of taking a cutting through 
Lambert’s vineyard, the new road would 
follow the line of the path, which went 
scrambling over boulders, and across the 
boggy courses of mountain streams into 
the highway below. He must bea clever 
man, we said, who would undertake to 
make a broad road wind smoothly down 
that rough mountain slope; and clever 
M. Chastelain was, no doubt, though 
to look at him you would not have said 
so. He looked in no way notable; he 
was neither tall nor short ; his figure was 
neither bad nor good—he looked wiry 
and flexible, but not a bit smart. He 
wasn’t exactly ugly, yet in his best mo- 
ments you couldn’t say he was good- 
looking—everything about him seemed 
to me utterly uninteresting, especially 
his cold, blue eyes which gave a keen 
glance at you for a second, and then 
went back to akind of indifference. 
Hle certainly hadn’t the presence you'd 
think necessary to manage a couple of 
hundred workmen; yet he did manage 
them, and such orders as he gave, and 
such regulations as he made on the works 
were strictly observed. 

Before he came, he wrote to me saying 
that he should board with us, and he 
mentioned the price he meant to pay. It 
wasn’t a high price, particularly for a 
time when lodgings were likely to be 
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scarce. We prepared him a room in pro- 
portion to what he proposed paying. 

‘« My good man !’’ he cried, when he 
saw it, ‘‘do you think I can live ina 
cupboard? I must have room to turn 
round—my price isa fair one. I hope 
you don’t imagine I mean to let myself 
be swindled.” 

‘‘T have no wish to swindle, Mon- 
sieur,’’ I said; ‘‘ my other rooms are all 
let.’’ 

‘¢ There is the room over the kitchen, 
father,’’ said Leonie, who stood by, “ if 
Monsieur does not mind the smell of the 
cooking.”’ 

I gave her a frown; there was space in 
the room over the kitchen for three nav- 
vies’ beds. We should lose considerably 
by such an exchange. 

‘« That room,’’ I began, ‘‘ would have 
many inconveniences for Monsieur.’’ 

But he interrupted. ‘‘ Not so many as 
this ; anyhow, I will see.’’ And forth- 
with he established himself in the biggest 
room in the house. When I began to 
scold Leonie afterward, she said she had 
no mind to wait on an unlimited number 
of navvies, which wasn’t so very unrea- 
sonable from her point of view; certainly, 
as I said to myself, it was not becauseshe 
was so taken with M. Chastelain at first 
sight that she did such a bad stroke of 
business. , 

A great many of the villagers found 
work on the new road. The Lamberts 
took a contract for blasting away the 
stone round the shoulder of the hill, and 
for conveying it toa place where a via- 
duct would have to be built across a wide 
gully. The distance from one to the 
other wasa good kilométre, and it would 
have been a puzzle to most of us to say 
how the stone would be got from where 
it was quarried to where it was needed. 
M. Chastelain, however, soon setttled 
that. 

‘‘ He’s having a double line of tempo- 
rary rails laid,’’ old Lambert expleined 
to me, ‘‘ along a dry water-course which 
goes as straight as an arrow from where 
we have to blast to the gully. The full 
truck running down the incline will pull 
the empty one up. All the machinery 
we want is a couple of good cog-wheels, 
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and a few métres of cable. It’s a capital 
idea, and I shall see if I can’t manage 
to have such another laid from our own 
quarry to the river. It would pay me 
back in no time. He’s asharp fellow, is 
Chastelain, and knows his business.’’ 

Every one said this of him ; but nothing 
more friendly. He gave himself no airs ; 
yet no one seemed to take to him. Cer- 
tainly, he made no advances to any one; 
he went about his work alone ; he ate his 
meals alone; he smoked alone; and on 
Sundays he went fora long, solitary walk. 
He was the last man I should have ex- 
pected Jacques Lambert to turn jealous 
of. 

Nevertheless, one evening when I was 
busy in the bar, Jacques came to me, 
looking very savage. He called me aside, 
and said : 

‘« Pére Corseau, I want you to under- 
stand that I’ll have no nonsense between 
Leonie and this young spark of an engi- 
neer.’’ 

If he hadn’t been looking so angry, I 
should have laughed outright. 


** Bless me, Jacques !’’ I cried ; ‘* what 
sort of nonsense do you mean? I’ve 
seen nothing between them.”’ 

‘* There’s none so blind as those who 


won't see,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Surely you 
don’t mean to say you can’t see that for 
him she’s quite a different girl ?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ I said, ‘‘and what of that ? 
He’s a stranger to us, and a gentleman 
into the bargain; she can’t treat him as 
she would one of her own station.”’ 

‘* That’s just it,’’ he said, more angrily 
than before; ‘‘ he’s a gentleman ; but if 
I am not his equal, I’m not ashamed of 
the difference between us; and what’s 
more, I’m not a man to let a promise be 
made into a plaything.”” | 

‘‘Come, come, lad,’’ I answered, 
‘* don’t make such a fuss about nothing. 
What would Leonie say if she heard 
you ?’’ 

**Tt’s time she did hear something. If 
you don’t believe me, just come this way.’’ 

And he led me out across the court- 
yard to the garden gate. ‘There he 
stopped. 

‘‘Well, Pére Corseau,’’ he began, 
‘‘what do you think of that ?’’ 
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‘‘IT see nothing so very wonderful,’’ 
I replied. ‘*The lass is gathering the 
early cherries to send to market to-mor- 
row.”’ 

I spoke as coolly as I could, though | 
must confess I was a bit surprised to see 
M. Chastelain standing beside her hold- 
ing down the boughs while she gath. 
ered. 

‘*But it isn’t his business to gather 
cherries, and it isn’t much in his line, 
either,’’ said Jacques; ‘‘ he wouldn’t be 
gathering them by himself.’’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ I said ; ‘‘ they aren’t 
his to gather.’’ 

At that Jacques turned sharply round 
on me. 

‘‘T might as well have saved my 
breath,’’ he said. ‘*Of course you take 
her part. You think—’’ 

But I stopped him. 

‘‘I’m not taking her part,’’ I said; 
‘«indeed I see no need to; she’s doing 
nothing at all to be ashamed of. They’re 
scarce speaking to one another.’’ 

In fact, they weren’t; moreover, M. 
Chastelain was drawing down the boughs 
with just the cool, ‘indifferent air he 
alweys had. Yet, for all that, there was 
something that made me feel a little sorry 
for Jacques as I watched them; and that 
something was the look on Leonie’s face. 
M. Chastelain did not seem to be aware 
of it; yet there it was—such an expres- 
sion of perfect joy and contentment as 
I had never seen her wear before, for 
Jacques or for any one. What did it 
mean, and where did the great happiness 
come from that shone round her ? 

I hadn’t much time, however, for ob- 
servation, for they heard our voices, and 
looked toward us. I fancied Leonie gave 
a start; certainly her face changed as she 
cried : 

**Go and get a ladder, Jacques ; there 
are plenty ripe on the upper boughs.”’ 

As to M. Chastelain, he gave no sign 
whatever of having been caught doing 
anything unusual. 

‘*A fine crop of cherries, Pére Cor- 
seau,’’ he called out; and by the time 
Jacques came back with the ladder, he 
was gone. 


‘‘T could have come before if I’d 
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known you’d wanted help,’’ Jacques be- 
gan, in a vexed tone. 

‘‘ Better late than never,’’ she an- 
swered, laughing; but she made no ex- 
cuse for herself, nor did she say how it 
was that M. Chastelain came to be help- 
ing her. 

After that, I kept my eye upon them ; 
but I could see nothing that need have 
vexed the most jealous lover—certainly 
nothing that I could have interfered to 
stop. Once or twice I saw M. Chastelain 
stop to speak to her at the well, or while 
she was feeding the poultry; but who 
could forbid him to do that, especially 
with his quiet, unassuming manner ? 

In Leonie, however, there certainly 
was a change, which sometimes I tried to 
account for one way, sometimes another. 
Could it be that she had been hurt by 
Jacques’s jealousy, or was it that she was 
beginning to tame down into what she 
would have to be as a married woman? 
Or could she be unhappy? Often she 
would sit with her hands in her lap for 
half an hour. ‘That wasn’t like her rest- 


less nature; and when I rallied her, she 


‘‘I’m tired; there’s such 
with all these workmen 


would say: 
a lot to do 
about.”’ 

Then, another day, when we tried to 
spare her, she would declare no one could 
do her work but herself; that if she had 
not plenty to do she felt dull. But prin- 
cipally I was worried by the way she 
treated Jacques. She ieft off all joking 
with him, and she never seemed to have 
a moment to spare for him. 

‘‘We'’re uncommon busy, Jacques,” 
her mother would say, sometimes, by 
way of excuse; ‘‘ the child’s run off her 
legs.”’ 

‘*She can find time for doing what 
she likes to do,’’ he answered more than 
once; and I knew what he meant. 
Leonie had by degrees taken all the 
service for M. Chastelain into her own 
hands. 

‘* You're not as civil to Jacques as you 
should be, child,’’ I said to her. ‘‘ Leave 
more of the work to Louise, and let him 
have a bit more of your company.” 

‘* But what’s the good of sitting there ? 
We have nothing to say to one another ; 
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and as to Louise, she can’t be trusted to 
remember things, and M. Chastelain 
doesn’t like her to do his room.”’ 

‘‘Bother M. Chastelain,’’ I said; 
‘‘you’ve got to spend your life with- 
Jacques. My child, I am not scolding 
you,’’ I went on, for I saw her eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘‘ Courtship is a 
serious matter, and a girl who has a good 
husband ready to take her should count 
herself lucky.’’ 

‘«T wish people would leave off calling 
me lucky,’’ she cried, impatiently ; ‘I’m 
sick of being called lucky.’’ 

Altogether one could feel that a storm 
was brewing, and it seemed to me that 
the seoner it broke and cleared the air 
the better. 

‘* When they’ve had a good squabble 
and made it up, they’ll understand one 
another better,’’ I used to say to my wife, 
for I’d never been one to make moun- 
tains out of molehills, as Jacques seemed 
inclined to do. 

Besides, when a man is busier than 
usual, he has to put family affairs out of 
his head, which was my case, particularly 
as our annual fair was coming on, which 
is always the busiest time of the year. 

This fair falls on the 15th of August. 
It begins in the morning, with a proces- 
sion through the village and high mass at 
the church, and it finishes in the even- 
ing with dancing, which in those days 
was always in the big club-room of the 
‘‘Epée d’Or.’’ Of course, there was a 
general holiday, and quite early Jacques 
came, dressed in his best, to walk with 
Leonie to church. He had taken it for 
granted that she would go, and he was 
more than a little vexed when he found 
her in the kitchen, a big blue apron 
round her, and her sleeves tucked up, 
trussing poultry fordinner. She laughed 
at him when he told her what he had 
come for. 

‘¢ You should have spoken about it last 
night,’’ she said, ‘and have saved your- 
self the disappointment. The fair-day 
is no holiday at the ‘ Epée d’Or,’ and I 
should like to know who’d do my work 
if I began gallivanting at this time of 
day.”’ ’ 
‘*Go along, child,’’ her mother said ; 
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‘* Louise and I will manage, and I'll call 
Marie Roux in if I want any one else.’’ 

But Leonie shook her head. 

‘‘What’s the use of talking about 
Louise, you know she’ll be outside chat- 
tering every time your back is turned— 
and Marie Roux has gone to church, I 
saw her go up the road with Joseph. Nay, 
Jacques, I can’t go out this morning. 
Mother knows that as well as I do.’’ 

‘¢ She’ll be able to go in the afternoon, 
Jacques,’’ putin the mother. ‘*And 
they say that the booths are finer than 
ever this year, and that there’s a real the- 
atre.”’ 

‘* Yes, mother’s longing to see the the- 
atre,’’ Leonie said; but for herself she 
made no promise, and expressed no 
wish. 

I was too busy myself all day long to 
take any note of anything; and in the 
evening, after the dancing had begun, 
my wife and I had our hands full pouring 
out drink, and counting change or mark- 
ing the score against those who did not 
pay ready money. 

‘¢If Leonie were here, she’d do this 
better than I can,’’ I said, as I wrote 
something on the slate. 

‘I’m very glad she isn’t here,’’ my 
wife replied. ‘‘I had a job to persuade 
her we could do without her. But Jac- 
ques would have been very cross if she 
had kept away from the dancing.’’ 

She had scarcely spoken these words, 
when Jacques himself came into the bar. 

‘* Where is Leonie ?’’ he cried, angrily. 
‘*No one knows anything about her. I 
won’t be served so!”’ 

‘« She isn’t here, Jacques,’’ I said, try- 
ing to look as if I didn’t see how vexed 
he was. ‘‘I expect if she isn’t among 
the dancers that she’s busy titivating.’”’ 

‘«T expect she is,’’ put in my wife; 
‘* it was late before she was free to go 
and make herself smart.”’ 

Jacques muttered something, then 
turned on his heel and went away. My 
wife followed him. A minute or two 
later she came back and touched me on 
the shoulder. 

‘*Leon,’’ she said, ‘‘ go into the court 
for a minute. I can do without you. 
And perhaps you can stop it coming to a 
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regular quarrel. O dear! O dear! why 
need she worry him so!’’ 

I made haste to do as she bade me, 
without asking any more particulars, 
picking and choosing as I went the words 
that I thought the most likely to smooth 
matters down. At the back door, how- 
ever, I stopped, too much astonished at 
what I saw by the light of the August 
moon to remember what I had meant to 
say. ‘There, on the low parapet of the 
well, sat Leonie, in her workaday clothes, 
her elbows on her knees, and her face 
between her hands ; behind her, leaning 
against the woodwork, stood M. Chaste- 
lain, an angry look on his usually calm 
face. In front of them, with his back 
toward me, was Jacques. I knew what 
he was looking like. 

‘* You have been drinking, Lambert,’’ 
M. Chastelain was saying, in a louder 
tone than I had ever heard him use; ‘‘ if 
you were in your sober senses you would 
not dare say such things.”’ 

‘‘I’m as sober as you are,’’ shouted 
Jacques ; ‘*but who wouldn’t say what 
I’ve said to the man who’s done the 
mischief you’ve done? I love her a hun- 
dred times better than you ever could. 
What business have you there? Go away, 
I tell you, and leave her.’’ 

‘¢ You’re not master here,’ 


’ 


replied the 
other, calmly ; ‘‘and as you are not in a 
state to be left alone with Mademoiselle 
Leonie, I shall stay as long as you do.”’ 
‘‘Then, if you won’t move, she shall. 
Leonie,’”’ he went on, his voice shaking 
with rage, ‘‘get up, and go into the 


house.’’ She did not take any notice ; 
he sprang forward toward her. At the 
same time M. Chastelain put himself in 
front of her, and crossed his arms over 
his chest. It was high time to interfere ; 
a crowd was gathering by. the fence, and 
I heard some one say, ‘‘If they fight, 
Jacques ’ll pound him to a jelly.’’ 

** Jacques,’’ I cried, hurrying across 
the yard, and placing myself between 
them, ‘‘ Jacques, M. Chastelain, I can’t 
stand by and see a quarrel of this sort 
when my daughter’s at the bottom of 
it.”” 

‘‘It’s not a quarrel, M. Corseau,’’ re- 
joined Chastelain, quietly, ‘‘it is merely 
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mistake of this rash fellow. 
Leonie is no more to 
blame than you are. For her sake I will 
tell you all that has passed. I pass 
across the courtyard. I see her sitting 
by the well, evidently tired out with the 
laborious side of the merry-making. I 
wish her good-evening. I commend her 
wisdom in avoiding the fatigues of the 
dancing. All of a sudden swoops down 
her angry fiancé, loads us both with in- 
sults and reproaches, and makes an ex- 
hibition of himself generally. I am 
ready to excuse him on the ground that 
Aubazine Fair comes but once a year, 
and that the wine one gets at the ‘ Epée 
d’Or’ is a little heady; perhaps Made- 
moiselle Leonie will forgive him for the 
same reasons, if he promises to behave 
better for the future.’’ 

It was a wonder that Jacques had let 
M. Chastelain say all this without inter- 
ruption ; but he suddenly seemed to have 
grown as cool as the other. 

‘‘It is I who have something to for- 
give,’ he said, ‘‘and I’m not so sure I 
shall forgive it.’”’ 

Then he turned and walked away with 
a firm step. In truth he was as sober as 
any of us. Leonie had slipped into the 
house directly I had come forward into 
the court-yard. 

The next day, at ten minutes past 
twelve, M. Chastelain had not come in 
to his lunch. This was unusual. His 
hour was noon, and he was generally as 
punctual as the sun. Leonie, her face still 
troubled by last night’s storm, kept taking 
anxious glances, now from the door? now 
from the window. 

‘* Father,’’ she said, presently, ‘‘ what 
can be the matter? Not aman has come 
off the works yet, and people are going 
down the street all in that direction.’’ 

I went to the door. She was quite 
right. Instead of the usual midday rush 
of navvies into the village, the current 
seemed to be setting steadily the other 
way. 

‘¢ What is the matter ?’’ I asked. 

‘* There’s been an accident where they 
are blasting,’’ was the answer I got. 

At which I started off too. When I 
reached the blasting there was no sign of 


a tipsy 
Mademoiselle 


anything wrong, except that workmen 
were standing about in knots, talking 
excitedly. 

‘Is any one hurt ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘He’s worse than hurt, Pére Cor- 
seau,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ unless there’s 
been a regular miracle.’’ 

‘Who ?”’ I asked. 

Then I heard all. It was M. Chaste- 
lain, who had been coming up in the 
empty truck from the viaduct, as he 
mostly did when he wanted to save time. 
When he was within ten feet of the top, 
the rope had broken, and the truck had 
gone spinning over and over down to the 
gully below. 

‘*Who was at the pulley ?’’ I asked, 
for a terrible thought crossed me. 

‘*Young Lambert,’’ they told me. 

Then, in the distance, we saw a crowd 
coming along. Some of the foremost 
carried a stretcher, which was covered 
over with their coats. The Lamberts 
were walking side by side—the father 
holding the son by the arm. 

‘How is it with him?” 
looking toward the stretcher. 

But no one spoke; there was no need 
of words—you could see how it was in 
their faces. 

** Jacques,’’ I whispered, going close 
to him, ‘‘ Jacques, say it was an acci- 
dent.’’ 

‘‘Tt was, Pére Corseau,’’ he cried, 
looking at me pitifully. ‘‘ Before Hea- 
ven, I hadn’t a notion of what was going 
to happen till it was all over.’’ 

At that minute I pitied him almost 
more than the man who had died such a 
sudden, cruel death. 

There was a terrible stir in the village, 
every one crowding round, women cry- 
ing, men arguing in low tones about the 
accident ; but Leonie was not to be 
seen. 

When we—the two Lamberts and I- 
went into the house, there she stood. 
took her hand and drew her aside to 
where we might be alone. 

‘‘Here’s Jacques,’’ I said to her; 
‘‘he’s in sad trouble. You've heard 
what’s happened ; it’s your place to com- 
fort him.’’ 

She drew her hands out of mine. 


we asked, 


, 
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‘To comfort him !’’ she cried. ‘‘ No ; 
never. I won’t say you killed him,’’ she 
went on, turning her white face toward 
Jacques. ‘‘ Whether you did or did not, 
I’m not your judge; and no penalty you 
can pay will bring him back. But there’s 
something I’ve got to say to you; I’d 
meant you to hear it to-day. I must 
say it all the more because he is dead. 
You thought he made love to me on the 
sly. Never once did he breathe a word 
of love to me; and lve never would have 
done ; hedidn’t loveme. If you’d been 
as sharp as you thought you were, you’d 
have seen that. But Iloved him; I was 
breaking my heart for him; and he didn’t 
see it, either. I might have married 
you if he had never come. If I loved 
you as I loved him, it would make no 
difference to me that a man’s life lies at 
your door. Now go away, and leave me 
all to myself.’’ 

Of course there was an inquiry into the 
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manner in which M. Chastelain had met 
his death. Nothing, however, was 
proved against poor Jacques. Father 
and son were blamed for letting the rope 
wear thin; but it was urged in their de- 
fense that the line was for the transport 
of stones ; that M. Chastelain had more 
than once been warned that he risked his 
limbs every time he used it; that if the 
rope had broken in the ordinary course, 
the only damage would have been toa 
couple of trucks. 

So Jacques was cleared; but that 
didn’t make him happy again. He lin- 
gered about the village for a time, hoping 
that Leonie would soften to him; then, 
when all hope was over—when we'd laid 
her to rest in the cemetery—he went and 
enlisted in the artillery, and since then 
he has never been seen in Aubazine. 
Another engineer finished the new road ; 
but I’ve never been along it to see what 
manner of road it is. 


‘A SCHOOL OF FICTION. 


BY OUR CRITICS. 


The editors of this department will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions from those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 
532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F course we know that there 1s a 
fashion in literature as in every 
other thing. Last year it was German, 
may be, all gloom and intensity, stories 
of proud barons and scornful dames, who 
began with hate and ended with the dis- 
covery that they had been madly in love 
when they least imagined it. Perhaps 
last month the French were leaders of 
the literary fom, and we English-thinking 
people, trying to model ourselves on the 
French plan, infused into our novels a 
diluted immorality, if we were moderate, 
or out-heroded Herod in nastiness if we 
happened to be extremists. We even 
went the length of attempting to copy 
the short, abrupt sentence which is as 
essentially and inimitably French as the 


shoulder shrug, and equally unbecoming 


an American. Only a short time ago 
publishers—there are a few who still cling 
to the old notions—refused to consider 
romances of less than a hundred, two, 
even three hundred thousand words. Two 
volumes, or one thick, ungainly tome ap- 
pealed to the popular fancy. Now we 
have*pocket editions, novels of half their 
former length which are the better for a 
loss of padding, and, best of all (thanks 
to our French neighbors, and after them 
to Rudyard Kipling), the short story has 
sprung into a place long denied it, and 
opened the way for some of the most de- 
lightful bits of writing that have yet 
adorned our literature. And the short 
story has come to stay. 

It has grown as stenography and the 
telephone grew, out of the hurry of mod- 
ern life. With a constantly increasing 
store of books that demand at least pass- 
ing attention, we have no time to dig 
through endless pages, no inclination to 
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pore over such Bulwerian sentences as 
‘Thackeray has burlesqued in his ‘‘ Nov- 
els by Eminent Hands.”’ 

‘‘In the Morning of Life the True was 
Wedded to the Beautiful,’’ writes the 
I:nglish humorist, satirizing his contem- 
porary ir ‘* George de Barnwell,’’ yet ad- 
hering so closely to Bulwer’s artificial 
style that it is hardly a parody after all. 

It is the true that we strive for now 
rather than the beautiful (in the sense of 
ornate) though there is nothing to pre- 
vent a happy marriage of the two. 

Thoughts clothed in simplest language 
—men and women whoare nature’s chil- 
dren, not painted puppets! Let us trust 
that at least this fashion in literature may 
never pass away. 


«THAT DASHING DRESSMAKER.” 

This young contributor is a dora writer. 
Unfortunately he is not a cultivated one, 
else he could not be guilty of passages 
which read so well, yet are not in reality 
clearly, nor even correctly expressed. 
Perhaps a careless reader, one who seeks 


only the unravelling of an interesting 
plot, or the skillful development of a 


character, would pass these imperfect 
sentences by unnoticed, but work so ad- 
mirable in many respects deserves greater 
consideration, and we prefer to find fault 
in a few instances, believing that injudi- 
cious praise can only retard the success 
absolutely assured to this young man when 
he has learned to detect a flaw whereve 
it exists. Already he is conscious, he 
tells us, of ‘*a lack somewhere,’’ which 
is in itself a good sign, but it is necessary 
that he should himself discover just what 
this ‘‘lack’’ is. His tales would find 
acceptance, with all their imperfections, 
but the artist in any profession cannot 
rest content with acceptance on suffer- 
ance. A finished rendering of whatever 
ne undertakes is his first object—after 
that gold and glory. 

Let us analyze a single page of ‘‘ That 
Dashing Dressmaker.’’ 

‘It is less light than the ghost of 
light, so cold, and gray, and dead it 
seems, through which farmer Robbins is 
driving his team of lazy steers into the 
village of L.”’ 
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The parenthetic ‘‘so cold, and gray, 
and dead it seems,’’ is quite superfluous. 

‘Ghost ’’ includes the three adjectives 
‘cold,’ ‘‘ gray,’’ and ‘‘ dead,’’ and the 
single noun is far more significant. 

‘* No sounds are heard but the crackling 
of the frozen earth beneath the wheels, 
the deep breathing of the oxen, emitting 
clouds of vapor from their nostrils, and 
an occasional ‘ Git up, boys!’ from their 
spectral-looking driver, leaning forward 
to touch their swaying flanks with his 
long hickory switch.’’ 

Driver and team are almost inextrica- 
bly mixed here! 

The oxen are not only emitting clouds 
of vapor from their nostrils, but an oc- 
casional ‘‘Git up, boys!’’ from the 
driver ! 

Examine the rest of the sentence and 
it will be found wanting throughout. Nor 
does it stand alone. 

Take the next paragraph : 

‘‘Of a sudden, however, quick foot- 
steps ring upon the frost-hardened ground 
in front (?), and a tall, lank figure, Jim 
Spears, the village blacksmith, grows out 
of the gray depths, and, coming forward, 
stops beside the cart.’” 

Now the very necessity for excessive 
punctuation here proves it an ill-arranged 
sentence. 

The photograph of ‘a tall, lank figure 
growing out of the gray depths,” is 
blurred by the explanatory ‘‘ Jim Spears, 
the village blacksmith.’’ 

The man’s name and trade would bet- 
ter fit into the next paragraph. 

Now let us see how all this can be 
strengthened by a mere transposition of 
words, omitting those of doubtful value. 

‘* It is less light than the ghost of light 
through which farmer Robbins drives his 
team of lazy steers into the village of L. 
No sounds are heard but the crackling of 
the frozen ground beneath the wheels, 
the deep breathing of the oxen, and an 
occasional ‘Git up, boys!’ from their 
spectral-looking driver, as he leans for- 
ward to touch their swaying flanks with 
his long hickory switch. 

‘Of a sudden, however, quick foot- 
steps ring upon the _frost-hardened 
ground, a tall, lank figure grows out of 
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the gray depths, and coming forward, 
stops beside the cart. 

** * Heyo, Mist’ Robbins!’ cries Jim 
Spears, the village blacksmith, taking 
his corn-cob pipe from _ between his 
teeth. ‘Hyeard dih news?’ 

«« «Huh ?’ lifting a cold red face framed 
in by the folds of a thick, white muf- 
fler.’’ 

Who lifts a cold red face ? The driver 
of the ox-cart, of course, but although 
the conversation is dialogue, we want 
each participant in it clearly designated 
at the outset. 

Framed ‘‘ by’’ or ‘‘in’’ the folds of a 
muffler—not both. 

We have again to take the author of 
‘¢ That Dashing Dressmaker ’’ to task for 
his too luxuriant word painting. There 
are three cases in half a dozen pages 
of resplendent sky, ‘‘ pink,’’ ‘“ flaming 
orange and sea shell pink,’’ and ‘ yel- 
lowish rose of western sky.”’ 

Trees figure as often in the tale, and 
their boughs are almost as variously 
tinted as the heavens. 

The same tendency to produce effects 


by laying on the color too heavily leads to 
the use of double adjectives, inverted— 
and therefore weak—-sentences, until we 
sigh for something less gorgeous. 

It is hardly possible to lay stress 


enough on this fault. It will grow with 
time and spoil everything unless the 
writer corrects it in the beginning. 

He speaks, for instance, of catching 
emotions on a camera. 

Fortunately the plate sufficiently sen- 
sitive to reproduce thought and feeling is 
yet to be discovered ! 

One more suggestion aud we have 
done. 

Give tothe village of L a name. 
To designate place or person by initials 
only dispels the illusion essential to the 
charm of astory. Frank Stockton has a 
gift of names which helps to make impos- 
sible geography and equally impossible hu- 
manity appear perfectly natural in his 
books. Had he dubbed Pomona 
“5 ’* had Mrs. Aleshine and Mrs. 
Lecks been presented to us as ‘‘ Mrs. 
A ”? and ‘*Mrs. L ,’’ who could 
believe in their existence ? 
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Even in Zhe Lady or the Tiger, where 
(if our memory serves us) the ‘Semi- 
barbaric Princess’’ remains unchristened, 
‘¢ The Lady ”’ is so skillfully substituted 
that the omission of any special name is 
forgotten. 

We shall speak on this subject again 
later. Meanwhile, it is due to the story 
before us tosay that after a pretty search- 
ing examination, we find a// the faults of 
composition on the opening page. 


Accompanied by an urgent appeal for 
criticism there comes to usa MS. of 
9,500 words, entitled 


“IN THE WILDERNESS.” 


The first fault we have to find with the 
story is its length, which might be re- 
duced by two-thirds. 

The descriptive passages are both nu- 
merous and monotonous ; we escape from 
the frying-pan of the ‘‘ Dashing Dress- 
maker’s’’ parti-colored clouds into the 
fire of a wilderness that blossoms like the 
rose with variegated splendors, which turn 
us every moment from the path we wish 
to follow. Then we have mountains to 
right of us, mountains to left of us; 
rivers in front of us, rivers behind us, 
and underbrush cropping up on all sides. 
These are presented as ‘‘ surroundings”? 
—a word pressed into service five times 
in the opening chapter, by the way. 

With or without ‘‘ surroundings,’’ how- 
ever, little interest could attach to a tale 
having for its foundation a theme so 
hackneyed. ‘The typical ‘ wild rose’’ 
falls in love in regulation style with 
a conventional hero, who comes to 
the ‘‘ Wilderness ’’ with the expectation 
of gaining a livelihood by restoring a 
decayed mill property to its former pros- 
perous condition. The girl moons about 
at home, whither the artist-miller-city- 
gentleman comes oftener and oftener to 
paint her portrait. Having completed 
the picture, he disappears in orthodox 
fashion, leaving the wild rose to pine 
on the stem—an occupation for which 
this particular wild flower is eminently 
fitted. 

There is a sort of appendix to the story, 











but we will not touch upon it here, 
except to say that it ison a par with the 
plot already disclosed. 

It will not do, however, to pass over a 
grave mistake, easily corrected now and 
more readily avoided in future. Greta 
Hughes, after her quondam admirer has 
departed for Washington, receives a let- 
ter from that city, she naturally supposes, 
from him. 

Such a situation, well managed, should 
hold the reader, put him on the gui vive 
for what is to follow. The moment a 
letter is mentioned, its effect is felt. If 
the reader be practical, he exclaims : 

‘Aha! the fellowis going to make a 
fool of himself after all !’’ 

If the story fall into the hands of a 
sentimental young person she will sigh, 

‘‘T just knew he would write or do 
something !”’ 

But whatever the sex or temperament, 
a new interest is immediately awakened, 
and the 4://etdoux becomes the point on 
which attention is centred. 

If the author of ‘‘ In the Wilderness ”’ 
will examine her MS. she will see that 
instead of delivering over to us the con- 
tents of the letter she makes a lengthy 
digression for the purpose of explaining 
how Greta learned to read! As if that 
were a matter of the, slightest conse- 
quence! 

To one other trifling error must we 
refer. From MS., page 14, we quote: 

‘‘This distant view was the only 
glimpse “he mill had (?) of the outside 
world,”’’ etc., etc. 

The refined and educated woman who 
asks that we will ‘‘ consider her for the 
time being under the influence of chloro- 
form, and cut as deep as we choose,”’ 
need not fear the critical knife if she 
persevere in a determination to over- 
come at once a too prolix style and the 
lesser faults we have already mentioned. 
We would counsel her also to confine 
her attention mainly to the study and 
depicting of such characters as she en- 
counters among the four hundred, if, as 
we suspect, she be one of them. 

We portray best that with which we 
are most familiar. 

VOL. LXI1.—56 
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“WHO KILLED MARY?” 

Here is good material gone to waste, 
partly through careless handling, partly 
because the author—an enthusiast— 
pleads a cause instead of relating a 
story. 

A pencil scored passage in the MS. 
reads thus: ‘‘I wish to say that this 
account is founded on an actual occur- 
rence, the printed report of which is now 
before me,’’ and in hot haste the author 
proceeds to fill in the outlines of a news- 
paper clipping (presumably) without so 
much as recasting the rough draft of her 
manuscript. 

As the writer is a physician, we will 
put a question that may appeal to her pro- 
fessionally. 

Suppose a surgical operation involving, 
perhaps, life and death, were to be per- 
formed, would the operator take a knife 
at random and plunge it into the patient’s 
body recklessly, hit-or-miss fashion ? 
Does not every good doctor first care- 
fully study his case? When he has de- 
termined just where and how to use in- 
struments, does he not see that everthing 
is done decently and in order? Could 
he, after making an incision, leave an 
undressed wound unsewn, unbandaged, 
and expect it to heal ? 

Perhaps the author of ‘‘ Who killed 
Mary ?’’ may urge in extenuation of /her 
fault that she did not know that the 
anatomy of a story required equally judi- 
cious treatment. 

Now as to the second point. 

There is nothing to indicate the 
‘* School’’ to which the author belongs, 
but whether it be ‘‘ new ’’ (homceopathic) 
or ‘‘old’’ (allopathic) opposition to the 
use of alcohol is a tenet of her faith. 

Had she concentrated her strength on 
this one point she might have presented 
to us an interesting scientific study. 

She objects to the hangman’s rope 
also, and, treated purely as an exposi- 
tion of the injustice of criminal law, the 
condemnation and execution of Mary’s 
/egal murderer would be an absorbing 
theme. 

By scattering her forces over the two 
fields everything is lost. 
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Until the question ‘* Who killed 
Mary ?’’ shall be put in better form it is 
safe to say that editors will continue to 
give tt up. nah 

“ STAY-AT-HOME DOLLY’S SUCCESS” 
Is a commonplace story .ending in the 
ever popular “ lived in peace and died in 
a pot of grease’’ fashion. Any clever 
child of fifteen might have written it. 

Tempted by the old-fashioned name 
we struggled through the short, type- 
written pages in a vain search for some- 
thing good—instead we found something 
bad, and to that one bad word is due the 
appearance of ‘‘ Stay-at-home-Dolly ’’ in 
this department. The objectionable 
monosyllable is forth ; harmless enough 
in itself, but annoying to a degree when 
it crops up at every turn where it is not 
wanted. Month after month we come 


across this detestable little supernumerary, 
time after time we draw a chalk mark 


FLOWERS : 
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against it and then forget to mention it! 
But it shall receive its deserts at last. 

To begin with Dolly. Ona certain 
occasion that lovely maiden enraptures a 
parlor audience by a performance on the 
violin, from which instrument ‘sweet, 
weird strains ¢ssve forth.”’ 

The other day we discovered a stone 
breaker ‘‘ stghing forth.’’ ‘Then Mrs. S. 
‘* called forth,’’ in some one’s else story, 
and as a crowning folly we have this, 
‘** Robert,’ she dreathed forth.’’ 

Imagine the effect if we should insert 
it in the poem 

“Oh! breathe [forth] not his name !”’ 

Who could fail to discover the absurd- 
ity? Pray, then, spare it in your prose. 
Each of the sentences quoted would be 
complete without it, and an examination 
of the dictionary will show that it is out 
of place except when applied to a journey 
or in the Biblical ‘‘ come forth !’’ ad- 
dressed to entombed Lazarus. 


IN-DOORS AND OUT. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To My Reapers :—The Home MAGAZINE has 
added to its other departments one devoted to 
the culture of flowers in the house, garden, and 
home greenhouse, It is my intention to make 
it useful, practical, pleasant. It will be for the 
amateur rather than the professional. I shall 
be glad to have flower-loving readers co-operate 
with me in my efforts to make it useful by sending 
me hints and helps drawn from their own personal 
experience, and not from theory. Let them be 
brief, pointed, practical. As space is limited, only 
such questions as are of general interest will be 
answered in these columns. Be sure that the in- 
formation you ask for will be of benefit to some 
one else before you ask it. If it is not, and you 
want advice, send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope, and it will be sent by mail. 

Address all communications regarding matters 
pertaining to this department to me, not to the 
mor or office of the Magazine. 

Ezen E. REXFORD, 
SHIOCTON, WIs. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
OPULAR as some of the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums are, with their 
fantastic flowers, whorled, tasselled, and 
incurved, until they lose nearly all sem- 


blance of a flower ‘‘in its right mind,”’ 
those having a greater regularity of form 
are most sought after by those who love 
flowers for their beauty more than for 
their oddity. The peculiar forms which 
many of the Japanese varieties take on 
make them very striking, but no one 
claims that they are as beautiful as a 
variety of which a fype is given in the 
accompanying illustration. The Chinese 
section has greater regularity of outline, 
but it can never be accused of primness 
or formality. The petals of many varie- 
ties are curved in such a manner as to 
give the flower a cupped appearance. 
In sorts having a yellow centre this pe- 
culiarity gives fine effects. I would not be 
understood as denying the claim of the 
Japanese section to acertain sort of beauty, 
but I insist that it is because of its whim- 
sical and fantastic form that it attracts 
attention more than because people 
greatly admire it, and I am sure that one 
will soon tire of this peculiarity in it. 
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There are certain old-fashioned pecu- 
liarities common to all flowers which 
cannot be improved on. We may get 
new colors among Roses, but as for im- 
proved forms 1 do not consider it possi- 
bie. ‘The so-called *‘Tulip’’ Rose will 
attract attention and be admired, but 
still it never will 
become as popu- 
lar as many of the 
old sorts. It is 
the same with the 
Chrysanthemums. 
Years ago astand- 
ard of form was 
accepted as a 
model of perfec- 
tion in this family 
of flowers by the 
flower-loving 
masses, and this 
standard will be 
adhered to. Some 
persons will grow 
the ragged, gro- 
tesque kinds out 
of admiration for 
their oddities, but 
the person who 
wants a flower for 
its beanty of form 
will seleet other 
sorts. ; 


SOME OF THE 8EST 
NEW ROSES. 


Some of the 
Roses of recent 
introduction de- 
serve especial 
mention because 
of their great mer- 
its. I give brief 
descriptions of 
three kinds and 
illustrations of two, with which I am won- 
derfully pleased, and which I would ad- 
vise all lovers of this most beautiful of 
| flowers to add to their collections next 
spring. 

Duchess of Albany. A large, su- 
perbly-shaped flower of a peculiar shade 
of pink. ‘The petals seem to have a 
golden tint showing through their rosy 


hues. It isa very vigorous grower, a free 
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bloomer, and quite constant in its habit 
if kept well cut in, and given a good, 
rich soil. It has a most delicious fra- 
grance. Beautiful in both bud and ex- 
panded flower. One of the very best of 
the new Roses. 


Dinsmore. A hybrid perpetual of ex- 


HRYSANTHEMUM NYMPHAEA. 


traordinary merit. Hardy, very vigor- 
ous, coming into bloom when but a tiny 
plant, and continuing to bloom through- 
Flowers very large, and 
of fine form. Color, rosy scarlet. 
who see it in full bloom cannot wonder 
that it has become so popular in a very 
short time. No collection can be con- 
sidered complete without it. 

Madame Gabrielle Luizet. 


out the season. 
Those 


Also a hy- 
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brid perpetual, un- 
usually hardy and 
vigorous. Flower 
large in size and per- 
fect in form, with 
wide, shell-like petals 
of waxen texture, 
very full, and de- 
lightfully sweet. 
Color, bright rose, 
suffused with a pearly 
tint. A free bloomer. 
This charming Rose 
has been accorded 
a most enthusiastic 


DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


welcome by the most fastidious of rosa- growing and blooming in perfection 
rians, and no one who sees it when’ can wonder at it. It is a really beau- 
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tiful and superb flower. A queen among 


queens. 

RUGOSA ROSES. 

Two years ago 
plants of the new 
Roses from Japan 
—-introduced by 
the florists under 
the name of Az- 
gosa—were sent 
me. Ihave 
been highly 
pleased with 
them. 

I have two 
varieties, 
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Rubra and Alba, 


flowers are single, 
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red and white. The 
having fine petals like 





our native wild Rose, but larger. They 
are borne in great profusion. The foli- 






MADAME GABRIELLE LUIZET. 


age has a peculiar crinkled appear- 
ance which makes it very attractive. 
A bush without flowers is highly orna- 


mental. 


When in bloom, it is a most 
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beautiful sight. The flowers are suc- 
ceeded by seed as large as a cranberry, 
bright red in color, and remaining on 
the bushes for months. ‘This makes them 
very attractive all through the season. 
Krom the combined attractions of foli- 


ROSA RUGOSA, 


age, flower and fruit it will be seen that 
in this new variety we have a decided 


acquisition. It is very hardy. It grows 
in good form without much training. Be 
sure to add a plant of each color to your 
Rose garden next spring. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


SARAH HowLanp.—Exochardo grandi- 
flora is a shrub, not a house-plant. It has 
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drooping clusters of pure white flowers. 
Very fine. Hardy. Plant in spring. 

Mrs. W. W. ‘I’.—Bulbs can be planted 
from September to November, or until 
the ground freezes, though the last halt 
of September and the month of Octuler 

give the Let 
results. 
Have the 
soil rich, 
mellow, and 
well = drain- 
ed. If natu- 
rally heavy, 
work in 
sand. Use 
old, rotten 
manure from 
the cow 
yard. Never 
use fresh 
manure 
about bulbs. 
They are 
better off 
with none. 
Bulbsset late 
in the season 
will not 
come into 
bloom as 
early in 
spring as 
those set 
while the 
weather was 
warm, nei 
ther will 
they give as 
fine flowers. 
SUBSCRI- 
BER.—V i 0- 
lets will not 
do well in 
the house. They flourish in a cool, 
moist atmosphere. In the house the buds 
would be almost sure to blast because of 
too great heat and dry air. 

A. D. Hoste.—The Ficus is not a 
member of the Palm family. It isa plant 
having large, thick, leathery leaves, of a 
shining, dark green color. Fine for the 
decoration of as it stands the 
effects of dry air and dust well. 


roOo!Ins, 





BEDTIME. 
BY CHARLES F. GALE. 


N' )W supper is o’er and the last prank 
is played, 
The rhymes are recited, the story is 
read ; 
With lithe little form in his white gown 
arrayed 
My gay, romping boy is tucked snugly 
in bed. 


” 


Then to mamma ‘‘ good night,’’ and to 
baby a kiss, 
And two drowsy eyes from the cover 
that peep : 
Then from half-way to dreamland a mes- 
sage like this: 
‘‘Lie down with me, papa, and start 
me to sleep.”’ 


Then a little brown hand steals so soft 
round my neck, 
And a soft little cheek ’gainst my 
rough one is prest. 
Though night winds may whistle, yet 
little he’ll reck, 
My boy is exploring the regions of 
rest. 


Ah, those dear little hands, as I go down 
the street, 
Are the last to wave papa a final adieu, 
And the bright eyes stand guard for the 
pattering feet 
That flit down the walk as I come into 
view. 


Ah, lonely the home where no little ones 
be, 


And empty the heart where no child- 
love is known. 
Far dearer my cottage with laughter and 
glee 
Than a palace whose echoes but 
answer ‘ alone.”’ 


Sleep, dear one, may angel forms hover- 
ing near 
O’ershadow thy rest with their shelter- 
ing wings. 
Too soon, ah, too soon will the morrow 
be here . 
With the toil and the care and the 
sorrow it brings. 


Dream, little one, dream, while thy fancy 
is free, 
In fairyland linger, while linger you 
may : : 
On the pinions of night thy bright 
visions will flee— 
Darker pictures will come with the 
dawning of day. 


BOB, THE RAIDER. 
BY MINNIE A. ADAMS. 

A TRUE INCIDENT OF THE GRINNELL, IOWA, CY- 
CLONE, JUNE, 1882. 
‘““TDOBBIE! Rob—bie!’’ the kind 

mother voice had a tender ring as 

it came faintly to his ears. 

‘* Robert /’ this time in a tone of un- 
mistakable authority. ‘ 

** Ma’am ?”’ sullenly. 

‘¢T want you to come down.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ half angrily. ‘“‘O dear! 
will I ever get this book read ?’’ he 
sighed, as he opened his paper-backed 
book again. 
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“Straight at that solid phalanx’ (I 
wonder what that means) ‘of yelling 
redskins rode bold, dauntless Bob, the 
boy raider, striking all down who dared 
to oppose him. Straight as an arrow 
from the bow to where the mighty chief- 
tain sat on his. prancing steed, holding 
Wenona in his arms. 

‘¢« Craven! Coward! shouted the in- 
trepid boy.’ ” 

‘« Robert Baker! come down this in- 
stant !’’ interrupted his mogber’s voice 
again in a tone he thought best to heed, 
so after hiding Wenona and her dusky 
captors under his pillow, he went sulkily 
down-stairs. 

‘* Robbie !’’ said his mother, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘wAy didn’t you bring in that 
wood and water as I asked you to? do 
it quickly, and then you must amuse 
baby for me awhile, for I have a great 
deal to do this morning.”’ 

‘« Can’t I take her up to my room and 
amuse her ?’’ he asked, eagerly, his face 
brightening. 


‘Why, I ‘suppose so,’’ hesitatingly. 


“* Tf you will watch her ; you know yes- 


terday she came near falling down- 
stairs.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! I'll watch her fast enough, 
won't I, baby Nell?’’ he cried, as, after 
bringing in ascanty supply of wood and 
water, he caught up the little sister and 
hurried up-stairs again. 

‘‘Now, Nellie,’’ he said, depositing 
her upon the bed, ‘‘ you can have just 
about anything in this room to play with 
if you'll only let me read.’’ 

For awhile he read on undisturbed, 
then wearying of his marbles she 
climbed into his lap, knocking his pre- 
cious book to the floor. 

““Q dear! what a bother babies 
are,’’ he grumbled, as he set her back 
upon the bed, witha little shake. ‘‘ Here! 
you can play with my valentines awhile, 
but don’t tear them.”’ 

Ten-months’ old baby did not seem to 
understand his caution, for he was just 
reading where Bob was being pursued by 
a horde of yelling savages, when zip / 
his prettiest valentine was torn in two, 
decapitating an unusually stout Cupid, 
and depriving numerous doves of legs, 
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wings, and heads. 
tried ? 

** T can endoor this bondage no longer ! 
soon I shall break the galling fetteis 
that bind me, and hie me to the plains 
where freedom reigns,’’ he cried trag- 
ically, though there were tears in his 
eyes. 

Somewhat consoled by this high-sound- 
ing speech, he resumed his reading, but 
was again interrupted, this time bya 
sharp cry of fear. He caught a fleeting 
glimpse of baby Nell’s little morocco 
shoes, as they disappeared over the foot 
of the bed. In the midst of the uproar 
his mother appeared upon the scene, 
kissed the sobbing baby’s bruised fore- 
head, and shook him ; yes, actually shook 
him, as she asked, sternly, 

‘*Robert! what zs the matter with 
you? You are not the trusty, helpful 
boy you were a month ago.”’ 

He made no reply, only muttered un- 
der his breath as she disappeared, 

‘«The die is cast! ‘To night, I leave 
this roof forever,’ as he resumed his 
reading. 

‘‘Bob!’’ said his father, after tea, 
**Mr. Stone asked me to-day, if I knew 
where he could get an errand boy; I 
did not then, but I do now; I told him 
a few minutes ago that you would come 
to-morrow morning, at seven o’clock.’’ 
Then, seeing the look of surprise and con- 
sternation upon the boy’s face, he added, 
more gently, 

‘*T would not have done so, my boy, 
but your mother says you do not help 
her as you ought. She says she cannot 
even trust you to care for baby. Don’t 
you remember the promise you made 
when your mother was urging me to 
leave the bank this summer, and try by 
resting to regain my health. You prom- 
ised then, if she would discharge Jane, to 
help her in every way you could. You 
did well for awhile, but for the last 
month your mother says you are strangely 
altered. What is the reason of it, my 
son ?’’ putting his hand affectionately 
upon Robert’s shoulder. 

‘*T don’t see’s I’ve changed any,’’ he 
replied, doggedly. 

** Well, be ready at seven, Robert,’’ 


Was ever a boy so 
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said his father, with a sigh, as the boy 
walked majestically out of the room. 

He was. learning to bear injustice and 
humiliation in a calm, stoical manner, 
like ‘* Bob, the Boy Raider,’’ he thought, 
with a feeling of satisfaction ; yes, he 
would start for the plains this very night, 
and he would adopt the high-sounding 
title of the other Bob, who had also ran 
away from home to escape the tyranny 
of parents. 

‘*Once there, my horse, my trusty 
gun, and my books shall be my compan- 
ions,’’ he thought. Bob, the Raider, 
had said horse and gun, but our Bob 
added books to his catalogue of necessi- 
ties, thinking of the six yellow-backed 
volumes hid in his trunk. 

‘‘T have only read one, and part of 
another,’’ he continued. ‘* And I could 
never get time to read them if I stayed 
here and went into that old store. Never 
mind ; when I’m out on the plains, and 
have killed enough bears and buffaloes for 
food, I’ll lie ’neath the shade of some 
tree, and read all the time without fear 


of interruption, save from Indians and 
things.’’ 

He thought, with a glow of pride, 
how his conversational powers were in- 


creasing since he had read that one 
book ; why, he could talk like a lawyer 
by the time he had read the other 
five. 

About nine o’clock he stole softly 
down-stairs, with the vain hope of find- 
ing ared bandanna handkerchief amongst 
the others, in which to tie up his effects ; 
he felt that he must have it, for every 
wanderer he ever heard of had one for 
that purpose. However, he had to con- 
tent himseif with a white one with a red 
border, that being the nearest approach 
to the regulation tramp’s Saratoga of 
anything he could find. 

The light was turned low in the sitting- 
room; baby Nell was sleeping peacefully 
in her crib, and he was much surprised 
and ashamed at the lump that would rise 
in his throat as he bent over her. On 
the white forehead was the black bruise 
she had received that day through his 
carelessness. Something very like a sob 
passed his lips as he stooped and kissed 
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her, for his little sister was very dear to 
him. 

‘‘Robbie, is that you, dear?’’ his 
mother asked, from the bed-room. 

‘‘Yes’m, goo—good-night !”’ he an- 
swered, tremulously, and hurried away. 
In a few minutes more he was in the 
road, a stick over his shoulder from 
which dangled a small bundle, his little 
rifle under his arm. 

He could see the windows of his room 
plainly in the moonlight, and he thought, 
with a pang of regret, of the wealth of 
boyish treasures he was leaving behind ; 
his little typewriter, bracket saw, balls, 
tops, kites, and quantities of other things 
dear to his young heart. 

There was a light burning dimly in 
the room below, and his mother’s form 
was silhouetted against the white cur- 
tains as she rocked to and fro. 

Bob, the Raider, had waved his hand 
scornfully at his home as he departed, 
‘‘ Hissing between his set teeth, farewell 
slavery! adieu tyranny !”’ 

Our Bob raised his hand and began: 
‘« Fare—fare—we—well,’’ the word end- 
ing in a dismal sob. 

Well! well! this would never do! 
what could be the matter? there seemed 
to be a hitch in the proceedings some- 
where! But he consoled himself with 
the thought that once on the plains the 
excitement of killing buffaloes and chas- 
ing Indians would cure him of this un- 
accountable foolishness. About mid- 
night, tired and sleepy, he laid down by 
a haystack and slept till late the next 
morning. 

After disposing of a bowl of bread 
and milk given him at a farm-house, he 
trudged manfully on ; but by two o’clock 
he was ravenously hungry, very tired, and 
the bundle at his back, consisting mainly 
of his precious books, intolerably heavy. 
It was very sultry and close and the in- 
terior of a freight car, standing in the 
shadow of a huge elevator, looked coo! 
and inviting. 

‘*T’ll just lay down and rest a little, 
and cool off,’’ he thought, ‘then I'll 
get something to eat.’’ 

In two minutes he was fast asleep, 
dreaming of racing over the prairie on 
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a fleet mustang pony, pursued by a stam- 
pede of wild cattle. They were almost 
upon him when his pony stumbled and 
fell. He could hear the thunder of 
many hoofs, they were upon him, when 
with a great cry he started up—to find 
himself in a moving freight car, whose 
doors were tightly closed, and whose 
atmosphere was somewhere near the boil- 
ing point. 

At the end was a little barred window, 
and to this he hastened, almost suffocated 
with the intense heat. Oh! how thirsty 


he was! what would he not give fcr a 
diink from the old tin-cup hanging upon 


i 
) 
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the pump at home. He was afraid he 
had been a little hasty in leaving all that 
was dear to him; and it began to seem 
such a long, long way out to the plains. 

He began to think he could not endure 
his thirst much longer when they ran into 
a town and hastily side-tracked. The 
men were running and shouting in a 
strangely excited way, and though he 
called repeatedly to men who _ passed 
near him, no one seemed to pay the least 
attention. 

‘I must have slept longer than I 
thought for,’’ he said to himsel/, notice- 
ing the increasing darkness. As though 
in reply there came a blinding flash of 
lightning followed by a crash of thunder 
that seemed to shake the very earth 

A few minutes of breathless stillness, 
an intense awful stillness, and then came a 
roaring, shrieking sound, a terrible whist- 
ling noise, such as he had never heard 
before. His car seemed to be grasped 
tightly by a giant hand, crushed like an 
egg-shell, then tossed curelessly away. 
Over and over, down, down, landing at 
last with a crash, whether in a river or 
ditch he did not know. Mingled with 
the shrieking and roaring of the storm 
came the crash and thunder of falling 
buildings. Oh! must he die here, like 
a rat in a trap? Why had he ever left 
his pleasant home, his kind father and 
mother, and dear sweet baby Nellie. If 
he lived to see her again how he would 
care for her; she should never get 
another cruel fall through his careless- 
ness. But the frightful roaring was dy- 
ing away in the distance now, leaving 
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him stunned and bruised, standing in his 
car, waist-deep in muddy water. As the 
tumult ceased he heard shouts for help, 
and pitiful cries and groans. Somewhere 
near him a little child was screaming, 
the cries growing fainter and fainter, 
and at last dying away. Death had 
probably come to the relief of the little 
sufferer. 

He heard a man shouting near him, 
and soon other voices, probably those of 
rescuers, but though he called until he 
was hoarse, no one came to his relief 
until nine o’clock that night. The water 
rose steadily higher, and he began to fear 
that although he had lived though the 
storm, he was to drown miserably within 
the sound of human voices. 

At nine o’clock he was released from 
his watery prison, and what a sight met 
his eyes! dead, dying, and wounded 
everywhere, the streets blockaded with 
fallen buildings; people running hither 
and thither seeking missing ones, others 
mourning over their dead. 

All that long night he wandered over 
stricken Grinnell, helping here and there, 
sometimes to liberate injured ones im- 
prisoned in the wreck of their homes ; 
sometimes helping to carry away dead 
and dying little ones. He felt that it 
was the hand of Providence that had 
guided his runaway feet into the path of 
that terrible cyclone, to teach him a les- 
son never to be forgotten. 

The next morning the railroad officials 
put him on a train for home. He felt as 
though he had been gone months instead 
of days. 

‘*Mother,’’ he said, after telling his 
story, looking remorsefully into the kind 
face that somehow seemed to have aged 
since he left, ‘‘ Mother, I went away to 
be ‘ Bob, the Raider,’ but I have come 
back to be ‘ Bob, the Helper!’ see if | 
don’t !’’ and he gave her a kiss so hearty 
and loud that it awakened baby Nell, 
who crowed gleefully when she saw him. 

ANSWERS TO JUNE QUESTIONS. 

81. Q. 1864. What were the chief 


events of the first six months of 1864? 
81. A. February 1st, 1864, Lincoln 
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orders draft for deficiency under last 
call and 200,000 more men; March 3d, 
Grant made Lieutenant-General ; March 
14th, Lincoln calls for 200,000 more 
men; May 3d, Meade, commanding the 
Army of the Potomac, breaks camp for 
in advance on Richmond ; May 5th-7th, 
battle of the Wilderness, Va. ; May 7th, 
idvance of Sherman from Chattanooga, 
enn. ; May 8th—12th, battles near Spot- 
\lvania Court-House, Va.; June 3d, 
attle of Cold Harbor, Va. ; June rgth, 
engagement between the ‘* Alabama,’’ and 
the ‘* Kearsage,’’ in which the former is 
sunk by the latter; June 22d, 27th, 
battles near Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. 

82. Q. What city in Virginia was be- 
seiged for nine months ? 

$2. A. Grant invested Petersburg, Va., 
in June, 1864, Lee defended it. July 


soth an attempt to blow up part of the 
vorks and carry it by assault failed, and 
was finally taken April 2d and 3d, 


(Q. What were the most import- 
it events of the last six months of 
364? 

83. A. July 5th, Confederate General 
arly invades Maryland; July 7th, Lew 
Wallace defeated at Monocasy; July 
isth, Lincoln calls for 500,000 more 
men; July 2oth-22d, 28th, battles be- 
tore Atlanta, Ga. ; September 2d, cap- 
ture of Atlanta, Ga.; September 19th, 
Union victory at Winchester, Va. ; Sep- 
tember 22d, Union victory at Fisher’s 
Hill, Va. ; October roth, Union victory 
it Cedar Creek, Va. ; October-27th, Ram 
‘*Albermarle’’ sunk ; December 15th- 
16th, Union victory at Nashville, Tenn.; 
December 20th, Lincoln calls for 
300,000 men: December 21st, capture of 
Savannah, Ga. ; 

4. (J). What was Sheridan’s ride ? 
}. A. Before day on October rgth, the 
ion army of the Shenandoah was at- 
iwked by the enemy at Cedar Creek, Va., 
rown into confusion and rout. It was 
then that Sheridan took his famous ride of 
twenty miles from Winchester to the 
battle-field, and by his presence turned 
the lefeat into a decided victory. 

85. Q. 1865. What were the closing 

battles of the Civil War ? 
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85. A. February 17th, 1865, capture 
of Columbus, S. C.; 18th, capture of 
Charleston, S. C.; 22d, capture of Wil- 
mington, N. C.; March 16th, battle of 
Moore’s Cross Roads; 19th and 2oth, 
battle of Bentonville, N. C.; April 1st, 
Union victory at Big Five Forks, Va. ; 
2d, Lee’s lines at Petersburg carried ; 
3d, Petersburg and Richmond captured ; 
gth, Lee’s surrender. 

86. Q. When, where, and by whom 
was Abraham Lincoln assassinated ? 

86. A. April 14th, 1865, at a theatre 
in Washington by John Wilkes Booth, a 
young actor and violent partisan of the 
South. The same night an attempt was 
made on the life of Mr. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State, who was ill in bed, but the 
attempt failed. Lincoln died next morn- 
ing. Booth was traced to a barn, and on 
refusing to surrender was shot down in 
the act of aiming at his pursuers. 

87. Q. What occurred April 
26th, May roth, and 2oth. 

87. A. April 15th, Andrew Johnson, 
Vice-President, took the oath of office as 
President of the United States; April 
26th, General Johnson and his army of 
30,000 men laid down their arms; May 
1oth, Jefferson Davis was captured and 
after being imprisoned was finally re- 
leased; May 29th, Proclamation of 
Amnesty. 

88. Q. What occurred in December, 
1865? 

88. A. Slavery 
United States. 

89. ©. What were the most important 
events of 1866-67-68 ? 

89. A. 1866. Civil Rights Bill passed; 
Tennessee restored to her relations in 
the Union; 1867, Russian America pur- 
chased by the United States for 
$7,200,000 in gold ; 1868, Impeachment, 
trial, and acquittal of President Johnson. 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North and South Carolina 
restored to the Union. , 

go. Q. Who was elected in 1868, and 
what States were restored to their rela- 
tions to the Union in 1870? 

go. A. Ulysses S. Grant. Virginia, 
Mississippi, and Texas restored to the 
Union. 


15th, 


abolished in the 
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PRIZE WINNERS. 

October—Sadie D. Rue, Bell Haven, 
Va. 

November—Gertie E. Peckham, Leon, 
New York. 

December—Florence Crandall, 
tonville, Kansas. 

January—Scott 
Bluff, Iowa. 


Nor- 


Diercks, Sergeant’s 
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February—Hallie Snyder, Arcola, Il- 
linois. 
March—George K. 


Freeman, Mur- 


freesboro, Hertford County, N. C. 

April—Guy C. Miller, Salem, Oregon, 
Box 184. 

May—Josephine Warner, Unionville, 
Ohio. 

June—Hallie Snyder, Arcola, Illinois. 


HOME CIRCLE. 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


HOW TO KEEP FAIR. 


O you wish a receipt for preventing 

all worry, 

For giving composure and freedom from 
flurry ? 

Just think of one fact which is true you 
will find 

When anything happens to flurry your 
mind. 

First something or nothing there is to be 
done, 

First nothing or something, that’s clear 
as the sun ; 

If something, then do it and make no 
delay ; 

If nothing, all thought of it cast far 
away. 

This simplest of rules if you will obey, 

Will free you from wrinkles for many a 
day. 

THE FAMILY TEA. 

BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE. 


HE old-fashioned ‘‘tea’’ has been 
superseded among the fashionable 

by the late dinner, yet it was, and con- 
tinues to be, where it still exists, the 
pleasantest meal of the twenty-four hours. 
The heavy work of the day is over, the 
children are home from school, and re- 
freshed by a few hours’ play ; ‘‘ John’s’”’ 
business is laid aside till morning—-or 
ought to be, the house-mother can rest 
from her daily rcund of duties. All cir- 
cumstances conduce to make this a little 
holiday time. In summer, coolness is 
beginning to replace the heat of the day; 


’ 


in winter, the curtains are drawn, the fire 
giving forth a cheerful glow, the lamps 
shining softly. Now let the wife and 
mother look to it that she be not the one 
false note that spoils the harmony of all 
about her. 

She is tired, and very likely a little in- 
clined to be cross. When a man sees be- 
fore him the prospect of a good meal and 
a good rest he generally brightens up at 
once, and his refreshment begins with the 
prospect. But a woman, seeing a release 
from the strain upon her in the near fu- 
ture, is apt to anticipate too eagerly, to 
relax the control she has put upon herself 
for many hours, to give up—just a little 
too soon. But what is a meal with the 
mother’s face behind the teapot full of 
heavy weariness, the mother’s voice la- 
conic, the mother’s hand upon the do- 
mestic reins no longer firm and steady, 
but lax and unevenly imperative? Not 
the muffins done to a turn, over which 
she has labored with such loving thought 
of the pleasure they will give; nor the 
beautiful order and neatness of the table 
and room; nor the chance of rest, can 
make comfortable the husband and chil- 
dren. The chief requisite for a happy 
home tea is a cheerful home mother. 

But that this may be, the mother must 
not be too tired, and it is first here that 
the tea offers advantages over the late 
dinner to women who do their own work, 
or personally oversee all their meals.  -\ 
mother is but human, and when she !s 
tired it is impossible for her to be per- 
fectly bright and serene. <A dinner is & 

















cumbrous meal and difficult to prepare. 
When it comes after a long day’s labor 
it is—not a straw, but a whole load of 
straw, too much. Let then the tea be 
light and easy to get ready. As far as 
possible it should be prepared in the 
earlier part of the day, while the womanly 
energies are at their best. In warm 
weather a cold tea is preferable, and this 
can, with a little management, generally 
be made all ready to be set on the table 
in time to allow of a nap, or quiet hour 
of ieading in the afternoon. So can the 
mother absorb the sunshine which she 
must in time give out to her expectant 
family. ‘The success of a meal depends 
far more upon the mother’s condition 
than upon the condition of the food. 
Often have I seen poorly-cooked food 
eaten with relish because of the jollity 
all about the table, giving rise to merry 
jokes and laughter, more appetizing than 
the best sauce. 

There has been a great deal said about 
the necessity of flowers on the table, 
even if only a daisy or dandelion. But 
in winter, even daisies and dandelions 
are not obtainable by most people, and 
cut flowers are too expensive. In this 
dilemma, let the mistress buy a pot of 
any green stuff, or plant a pretty fern. 
A primrose in early March is a delightful 
reminder that spring has come, a remin- 
der often needed in that blustering month. 

The tea should be made on the table 
by the mother or eldest daughter. It is 
a pretty proceeding, and advisable from 
a practical point of view, for the servant 
who could brew a truly good cup of tea 
is yet to be discovered. The burnished 
copper kettle, with its little flame be- 
neath, is really a great addition to the 
picturesqueness of the table, and a source 
of unending delight and interest to the 
younger members of the flock. 

It is not at all necessary, nowadays, 
that china should be expensive in order 
to be pretty, so that there is no excuse 
for people of even very moderate means 
furnishing their tables with stoneware, 
and cups without handles. Delicate and 
graceful manners are not apt to accom- 
pany the using of such coarse ware, and 
the very best tea is spoiled in flavor to 
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fastidious lips by the bulky feel of the 
heavy cup rims. White china, even if 
fine and transparent, is monotonous un- 
less relieved by color in the glass ware. 
The best way is to choose a pretty, sim- 
ple tea service from some dealer who 
keeps it in stock, that is to say, who can 
duplicate any broken pieces. A set, the 
dishes of which cannot be replaced, is 
apt to linger upon the pantry shelves 
except at times of high carnival, while 
the family sup off chipped and clumsy 
dishes. Many a good woman allows the 
hidden ‘‘company set’’ to cast a halo 
over the shabby, every-day dishes, and 
eats with satisfaction off plates the sight 
of which would be painful to her eyes 
except for the better ones in store. This 
is a mild form of hypocrisy, but recurring 
daily has its sure effect upon the minds 
of the younger generation. What can 
children think of the truthfulness of the 
mother who, before the new dishes came, 
declared a dozen times a week that she 
‘*could not stand these old things any 
longer, they weren’t fit to eat from,”’ 
and then, upon the arrival of the coveted 
set, stoutly averred that the old ones 
‘‘were quite good enough for common 
use.’’ ‘There is a moral influence in the 
very setting of the tea-table, an influence 
the more sure because so subtle. The 
surroundings of tea-time affect the mental 
digestion even as the cooking of the food 
affects the physical. 

There are some houses which are well 
furnished. and comfortable, where the 
food is good, and the inmates pleasant, 
which yet are not agreeable to those 
who have noses. ‘This is especially true 
of the average boarding-house. Who 
does not know the ‘ boarding-house 
smell’’?? A strange odor made up of 
reminiscences of forgotten dinners, traces 
of stale tobacco, with a hint of furnace 
gas? It seems as if evil scents called up 
evil spirits, the spirits of disease and filth 
and ill-temper. With unclean vapors 
about, one’s soul is depressed beyond the 
power of noble thoughts to lift it. Even 
with unpleasant odors whose origin is 
innocent the effect is the same. The 
wholesome cabbage will not entice a man 
if he smells it strongly on first coming in 
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from the pure outer air. ‘Tender boiled 
ham, pink and white and attractive to 
the eye, strikes disagreeably upon the 
olfactories when it is in the process of 
cooking. Asparagus, turnips, onions go 
through a most unsavory stage before 
they reach a point fit for the table ; while 
at night the daintiest supper is spoiled if 
the house be reeking with the fumes of 
boiling suds. If the wife would appear 
to her husband as an angel of ‘“ sweet- 
ness and light ’’ let her not come to him 
surrounded by anything but a fresh and 
pure atmosphere as far as she can possibly 
manage. If she would have his evening 
appeal to his finer nature, let it not first 
revolt his sensual nature. A war between 
the sense of smell and the sense of taste 
is not conducive to complete inner 
harmony. 

To overcome cabbagy odors, or other 
unattractive smells, invite the outer air 
to enter freely, after using charcoal as far 
as possible in the cooking. A lump as 


large as a walnut put in the water with 
boiling meat or vegetables will absorb 


some of the odors, and not affect the 
taste of the food. If after these means 
have been tried, the room is still not 
quite sweet, burn a piece of Chinese in- 
cense, to be had for very litttle money 
at the drug stores, or open a ‘Turkish 
pot-pourri jar a few minutes before the 
arrival of the lord and master. 

When all is ready, yourself, the chil- 
dren, and the table in attractive array, 
lay a cover for the guest whom your 
husband should always be free to bring 
home with him. It is this spontaneous, 
informal hospitality that a man delights 
both to give and to receive ; it is women 
who enjoy the formality of long previous 
preparation. A can or two of sardines 
or oysters, a few glasses of jelly or jars 
of preserves, with a piece of fruit or 
pound cake, put away for emergencies, 
will let you greet such an unexpected 
guest with that freedom from anxiety 
which alone can make you feel truly 
hospitable, and the consciousness that 
the daintiness of your table is an every- 
day matter will give 4 grace and sincerity 
to your manner that might be lacking at 
a more elaborate repast. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL WASHING DAY. 


BY EVA M, KENNEDY. 


ROM time immemorial Monday has 
been associated in our minds with 
the inevitable washing day, and with the 
thoughts of washing. Visions of cold 
luncheons and many other horrors and 
discomforts arise up before us in a most 
vivid manner. Now, we all remember 
the common little saying, ‘ cleanliness 
is next to godliness,’’ so, as we attend to 
our spiritual welfare on Sunday, what 
better occupation could follow on Mon- 
day than a thorough good washing of 
the household apparel. Of course, to 
some extent we are the creatures of habit, 
and when a custom has once been well 
established by our mothers, we are apt 
to continue on in the same routine with- 
out stopping to consider the ‘‘ why’”’ or 
the ‘‘wherefore’’ of the question, in- 
deed, any deviation from the beaten 
path would be looked upon as a sacri- 
lege. Be that as it may, however, we 
doubt very much if Monday would have 
been so long and generally accepted as 
the conventional washing day, by so 
many sensible people, if they were not 
convinced that, taking everything ito 
consideration, it was the most appro- 
priate day for that particular work. 
Some very strict people object to doing 
the family washing on Monday, for, they 
argue, that much preliminary work has 
necessarily to be done the night previous, 
in order to begin brizht and early in the 
morning. Now this obstacle might easily 
be surmounted by a little forethought ard 
management, for the clothes could | 
sorted out on Saturday night, and those 
articles which require special attention 
could be put to soak and left unmolested 
till Monday morning. 

A smart, active laundress will have 
the work finished long before dark, pro- 
vided the weather is fine, so that sh: 
will have time to put everything in orcer, 
clean the stove, and make ready for the 
next day’s work, scrub the floor, wash 
and dry all the tubs, pails, and boilers. 
bring in her clothes, sprinkle and fol 
them, and be all ready for Tuesday’s 


ironing. If this maid has the household 
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work to attend to as well, she will have 
the washing and ironing out of the way 
so early in the week as to be able to do 
justice to her other duties, such as sweep- 
ing and dusting, and the house will have 
every chance of being clean and in ex- 
cellent order by Saturday night. 

It is quite interesting to read of the 
customs which prevailed in olden days, 
although, we must confess to feeling 
somewhat shocked. In the days of the 
Tudors and Stuarts cotton was not 
known, and the wearing-apparel was 
never washed. The poor were clothed 
in coarse woolen garments, which were 
simply worn unwashed until they could 
no longer hang together. ‘The rich 
clothed themselves in silks and velvets, 
which, of course, would be ruined by 
washing, but, if, after long-continued 
wearing, they appeared soiled and dirty 
they were sent toa dyer. Such filth and 
dirt were an outrage to decent society, 
besides, in these days, neither rich nor 
poor wore underclothing, consequently, 
the outside garments came in constant 
contact with the body. It was many 
years afterward, when the product of the 
loom became more abundant, and linen 
goods were gradually brought into general 
use, the necessity for cleansing these 
goods by washing then began to dawn 
upon the community, but as it was yet 
in its infancy, this work was only per- 
formed once or twice a year, somewhat 
in the manner we now look upon the 
seasons for house-cleaning. Those semi- 
annual washing days were regular /é/e 
days, and were celebrated in a way some- 
what resembling a carnival. 

The clothes of many families were 
taken in huge baskets to the banks of 
some rivers, where, 

“ \way from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters were sparkling in wood and glen,” 
and left to bleach for several days, after 
having received a thorough good wash- 


ing. This was certainly a tedious task, 
for, naturally, after having lain for six 


months dirty they would in all proba- 
bility haye become yellow and rotten. 
\fter the washing, bleaching, drying, 
and mangling were all 
pleted, the occasion was celebrated by a 


ironing, com- 
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dance and feast at night. Let us hope 
that we shall never degenerate into those 
despicable habits of the past, but let us 
still look upon Monday as the proverbial 
day on which we shall celebrate our 
weekly washing. 
A WORD ABOUT GOOD MANNERS. 
BY C. Q. 


OOD manners are commonly urged 
because of the great personal ad- 
vantage that they give one. 

Their value in this respect cannot be 
over-estimated ; they are the passport 
everywhere and to all, and make one the 
equal of any. 

But I want to speak of the matter as a 
duty ; and it is a duty, because it is the 
source of so great happiness. 

A person of refined manners is, like a 
fine work of art, a source of pleasure to 
others. 

Duty comes not only by doing, but by 
being, and to be a person of delicate ways 
and gracious manners is a part of charac- 
ter. 

It requires special thought and rules, 
and thorough training. 

I do not intend to suggest any rules, 
but only to offet a hint or two that may 
be helpful. 

Let me first say that you cannot put on 
and lay off good manners as a garment ; 
you cannot observe them in society, as it 
is called, and neglect them at home ; 
you cannot treat one set of people po- 
litely, and another set indifferently. 

Good manners, more than almost any- 
thing else, are the result of uniform 
habit, and the best aid in learning them 
is a spirit of reverence and helpfulness. 

The basis of politeness to woman is 
reverence for the sex. 

A gentleman will never, by look, or 
word, or touch treat a woman with other 
than reverence, and if there can be 
added a touch of mystical chivalry or 
idealism, all the better. 

The basis of good manners among 
elders and superiors is reverence for age 
and position, for the reason that age is 
supposed to bring wisdom and position 
to indicate worth. 
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The basis of general good manners is 
reverence for humanity. 

We must not graduate our politeness to 
others by their deserts—little here, much 
there—but, instead, make it full and con- 
stant to all. 

But the helpful spirit is the most prac- 
tical point. The last of Mr. Hale’s four 
rules is the best, and the sum of the rest, 
** Lend a hand.’”’ 

Nothing will take one so far on the 
road to good manners as this, if it springs 
from a real desire and it is made habit- 
ual. 

But it must include giving the easy 
chair to your sister, as well as to her 
pretty friend, and showing consideration 
for the poor man, rather sooner than for 
the rich. 

So many fine things have been said 
upon the subject that I cannot forbear 
quoting a few of them. 

The best definition, perhaps, is that 
of Sydney, ‘‘high erected thoughts 


seated in the heart of courtesy.’’ 
Emerson says that ‘‘ a beautiful beha- 
vior is better than a form ; it is the finest 


of the fine arts.’’ 

I close with some lines by J. T. Fields, 
who was himself a fine illustration of 
them : ° 


sweet and gracious, even in common 
speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call courtesy ! 

Wholesome as air, and genial as the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers. 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the globe.” 


* How 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR BABY. 
BY LOUISE E. HOGAN. 


i; rs DWIGHT CHAPIN, M. D., 
of New York, says, in an article 
on measles, that it is a common idea of 
mothers that it is a mild and rather un- 
important disease, and that consequently 
they allow their children to be exposed 
to it, thinking that they must have it 
sooner or later, and perhaps that the 
sooner the better. This a serious mistake, 
and the greatest care should be taken to 
avoid contagion. 
The disease is frequently fatal, and the 
complications are generally serious. An 
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epidemic of measles in hospitals is dreaded 
almost as much as one of scarlet fever, 
because the death-rate is, as a rule, nearly 
as high in the former as in the latter. It 
is well to note the differences in the rash 
of these two diseases. That of scarlet 
fever usually comes out within a day after 
the beginning of the disease. In measles 
it does not appear until after several days, 
and first comes out upon the forehead 
and neck, and then upon the face and 
chest and all over the body. It takes 
from a day to a day and a half to cover 
the entire body. At first the rash con- 
sists of indistinct red points which soon 
become little elevations of the skin, which 
can sometimes be seen, and can always be 
felt by drawing the finger over the sur- 
face, even when not noticed by the eye. 
These elevations are in patches and have 
more or less clear skin surrounding them. 
Herein lies the difference between the 
rash of measles and that of scarlet fever. 
The rash of scarlet fever is not raised, 
but is of an even redness all over the 
skin, without any clear skin between. 
The symptoms of measles are a high 
fever, a troublesome cough, the eyes red 
and watery and irritated by the light, 
unusual thirst is noticed and also com- 
plete loss of appetite. After the rash has 
been out for a day or two the severe 
symptoms decrease and the child is more 
comfortable. The rash gradually disap- 
pears after the fourth day and a slight 
scaling of the skin follows. The fever 
disappears with the rash—in uncompli- 
cated cases—leaving a slight cough that 
remains for a few days. 

The fatal form of measles is known as 
black measles, in which form the rash 
appears black instead of red. ‘This may 
be caused by a vitiated condition of the 
blood or by a pneumonic condition 
which is frequently a complication re- 
sulting from measles—hence the greatest 
care must be taken to protect the child 
from exposure both during and for some 
time after the attack. 

True croup or diphtheritic croup is an- 
other very fatal but much rarer compli- 
cation. It comes on in the latter part of 
the disease. Whooping-cough at the 
same time as measles increases the proba- 
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bility of pneumonia. The eyes continue 
sensitive for a long time, and sometimes, 
in cases of badly-nourished or scrofulous 
children, the eyesight is entirely de- 
stroyed. The eyes must, therefore, be 
always protected from a strong light— 
during the attack—and occasionally af- 
terward. Very often a child is left in a 
condition of bad health, without any 
special complaint, as a result of this dis- 
order, and it may take a long time and 
much care to bring about an improve- 
ment. The disease spreads rapidly and 
is highly contagious during the catarrhal 
period before the eruption begins, and 
this stage should be closely watched so as 
to isolate such cases and prevent conta- 
gion. According to good medical au- 
thority, the treatment ‘requires that a 
child with measles be put to bed in a 
well-ventilated room of about 70° F., 
and that care be taken to give only the 
necessary warmth by coverings, and not 
too much—which only induces prostra- 
ting perspiration. A mild case needs no 
inedicine, save, maybe something to ease 
the cough. A physician’s advice is neces- 
sary, where medicine is needed, to avoid 
complications. It is not ‘wise for a 
mother, with her usual lack of medical 
knowledge, to attempt to treat the child. 
A simple milk-diet is the best. Toast 
and junket my be given, the latter ‘made 
with essence of pepsin instead of the 
ordinary rennet. In all cases of illness, 
a return should always be made to a milk- 
diet, preferably to peptonized milk, or, 
more properly speaking, ‘‘ humanized ”’ 
milk, which gives ease to the digestive 


functions. ‘The patient should be kept 
in the sick-room for a week after the ces- 
sation of the fever, and not be allowed 
to go out-of-doors for fully three weeks 
ora month. In this way complications 
due to a cold may be avoided. 

Finally, a child, after measles, should 
be watched to see that it has not been 
left in a weakened condition. If so, 
tonics must be tried and change of air 
given at once, as frequently this will be 
all that is necessary if taken at the be- 
ginning. 

Dear ‘‘ HOME CIRCLE:”’ 

There is a ‘Shut In’”’ that I would 
like to call attention to if I may. She 
has not walked for nine years, and her 
hands are so crippled she cannot use 
them for any kind of work. All the 
pastime she has is in reading, and as she 
is an orphan and poor she is not able to 
get reading matter for herself. I think if 
friends would be so kind as to send her 
books and magazines, it would do real 
good and help to pass the tedious hours of 
a very lonely invalid. Her address is 

Miss ANNA A. HERRIOTT, 
No. 29 Lower Seventh Avenue, 
Beaver Falls, Beaver Co., Pa. 


[The ‘“‘ARTHUR’’ in response to this 
thoughtful hint has gone speeding on its 
way to Beaver Falls.—AuntT JEAN. ] 


Would you be given the world’s best 
work to do? 
Be faithful in the least that comes to you. 
E. H. CHASE. 
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HE daisies nod a long farewell 
From wooded hill and grassy plain, 

And one by one their eyelids close, 

Till gentle summer comes again. 


The vanished light of summer-time 

Shines forth once more in autumn’s glow; 
The echoes from those merrier days 

Sound in the autumn winds that blow. 


The golden-rod from hill and shore 
Spreads out the yellow banner gay, 
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Proclaiming to the world that Fall 
Has triumphed o’er the summer day. 


The red and purple cardinal flowers 
Light up the meadows with their glow, 
And argeratum, fair and white, 
Fringes the dusty roads with snow. 


O rare September! thou dost seem 
The summer’s smile on autumn’s face ; 
The loveliness that once was hers 
Now clothes these short, warm days with grace. 
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GOD KNOWETH. 
BY MARY G. BRAINERD. 


I KNOw not what shall befall me, 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes, 
And so, each step on my onward path, 
He makes new scenes to rise, 
And every joy He sends me comes 
As a sweet and glad surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year ; 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, 
The future His mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance 

May brighten as | draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future 
Has less bitter than I think ; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink, 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


It may be He keeps waiting 
Till the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, 
Some joy so strangely sweet 

That my lips shall only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot speak. 


O restful, blissful, ignorance ! 
Tis blessed not to know, 

It holds me in those mighty arms 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so! 


So I go on not knowing ; 
I would not if I might; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials 
Whicn the future may disclose 

Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose; 

So I send the coming tears back 
With the whispered words, He knows. 


JUDGE NOT. 
BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 


JupGE not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou can’st not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou would’st only faint and yie'd. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight 
May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 
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The fall thou darest to despise— 
May be the Angel’s slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost; but wait and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days. 
WORK. 

BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
WHAT are we set on earth for? Say, to toil ; 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o° the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystal lines 

For younger feillow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 


MARRIAGE. 
BY MARIA BROOKS. 


THE bard has sung: God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe to erown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most com 
lete ! 
But thousand evil things there are that hate 
To look on happiness ; these hurt, impede, 
And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and 
fate, 
Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine, and 
pant, and bleed. 


And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream,— 
So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure, congenial spring unfound, un- 
quaffed, 
Suffers recoils,—then, thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the near- 
est draught. 


FAITH. 
BY FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, 
3ETTER trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed 


Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
+ x = * 
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All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the c/ear notice regarding the ordering of dress 
patterns published in our Fashion supplement. 
We have been much annoyed by people writing 
to us instead of to McCall & Co. for patterns, and 
are obliged to inform you that if you wish patterns 
you must send to them, as we are too busy to at- 
tend to such orders. Also, we supply no patterns 
except McCall & Co.’s.—Eb. W. W. 

FASHION NOTES. 
NEW COLORS, NEW GLOVES, 
HATS. 


AND NEW 


COMING FALL NOVELTIES, 


HE novelties produced at the latter 
part of the Parisian season always 
shadow forth to an extent the fashions of 
autumn and winter, and, therefore, afford 
some interesting study for those who would 
surprise the secrets of the future. They 
are almost exclusively the productions of 
the high-class dressmakers, ladies’ tail- 
ors, mantle makers and milliners; the 
great bulk of the public laid in its new 
summer clothes some weeks ago, and the 
stocks at the magasins are not renewed 
between May and July—at least so far as 
models of dresses and dress materials are 
concerned. For this reason we may at- 
tach some importance to the fact that vel- 
vet has suddenly come into favor. It 
appears on the smart summer toilettes, 
in the many garden parties, matinees, 
and other gatherings, in the shape of 
sleeves and trimmings, the latter includ- 
ing facings and belts, quillings and frill- 
ings for the hems of etc. Its 
presence is all the more marked that the 
velvet used is generally of a contrasting 
color to the tissue of which the dress is 
actually made, bright tints being pre- 


1,304 . 
SKITS, 


ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


ferred for it—more especially a brilliant 
shade of sky blue, poppy and ruby red, 
maize and canary yellow, moss-green, 
heliotrope, and the rich shades known as 
dahlia and pansy, besides old rose and 
China pink. 

But velvet is not only confined to 
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dressy toilettes designed witha view to day 

wear ; combined with other and lighter 

tissues, it is extremely fashionable for 
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evening and ball dresses, a large majority 
of which have sleeves made of it. The 
low-necked gown of crépe, gauze, broché, 
or satin with puffed velvet sleeves of an- 
other color reaching half way down to 
the elbow—and, therefore, long as short 
sleeves are reckoned—is a novelty that 
has created some sensation. 

Outer garments and wraps are very lit- 
tle worn at this season, women always 
being adverse to hiding an elegant toil- 
ette under a covering of any kind, but the 
few that are to be seen are mostly double 
or triple capes of very light cloth sur- 


mounted by Tudor collars made of velvet, 
or by quillings of wide ribbon velvet 
backed with satin, which in all proba- 
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bility will be the most approved garment 
for early autumn. 

Fig. 1 illustrates an exquisite Septem- 
ber costume of black silk net. The lining 
is of lavender and gold glacé taffeta made 
as a bell skirt, round waist and close under- 
sleeves. The Mikado jacket, opened up 
the back, balloon puffs above the elbows, 
and bell skirt are of the net, with black 
ribbon velvet bows decorating the skirt 
and answering for a Directoire belt. The 
flat plastron is of écru guipure. Hat of 
black lace, jet, and lavender flowers ; 
lavender suéde gloves, and a glacé parasol 
having a delicate border of black silk 
and bead embroidery. 

Here is something pretty in Fig. 2 in 
contrasting shades showing a bell bodice 
skirt of cheviot, serge, cashmere, etc., 
with a border of braiding, embroidery 
or passementerie, and a separate vest 
front of China or surah silk made with a 
lining back. The short Eton jacket with 
full sleeves is of ‘‘ Fan Velouette’’ of a 
darker or contrasting shade to the dress, 
and has revers faced with the silk vest 
material. The jacket is cut with a tiny 
point at the back, which comes only two 
inches below the waist line. 


NEW COLORS. 


Sixty-six shades are represented in the 
color card for the winter season of 1892- 
1893 of the Chambre Syndicale des Fleurs 
et Plumes of Paris, and may be divided 
into several classes. Bronces, reds, greens, 
and blues, with their various gradations 
being prominent and only three grays. 
The disappearance of many heliotrope 
shades is noticeable, while the bronce and 
brown families are conspicuous for the 
great number of shades that represent 
them. 

A new shade is a dark reddish terra- 
cotta called ‘‘ Diavolo.’’ Another new 
shade is a beautiful light rose, ‘‘ Ceri- 
sette.’’ A new light Bordeanx red is 
named ‘“ Provins.’’ Two very light a’ l 
medium grades of green are named re- 
spectively ‘‘Aloes’’ and ‘ Andorre.”’ 
A moss green shade, while not new, 
comes under another appellative and is 
now known as ‘‘ Varech.”’ 

Red shades have taken more promi- 
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nence. The newest red, ‘‘ Salammbo,’’ 
reminds one of Fuchsin red. Other red 
tints are registered on the shade calendar 
as ‘‘Roi,’’ ‘ Pivoine,’’ and ‘ Frangois 
Premier.”’ 

Grays show no variation, and the three 
tones, ‘‘ Argent,’’ ‘* Nickel,’’ and ‘¢ Pla- 
tine,’’ are already known. 

Kight different shades of bronce are 
found in the color card, gradating from 
the light ‘*‘ Pygmalion’’ to the darkest 
‘Loutre.”’ 

Among the blues the dark grayish blue 
‘‘'Tolande’’ is noticeable. By mixing 
heliotrope and red a light reddish shade 
has been obtained which is known as 
‘‘Floxine ;’’ this may be a new shade, 
but it is uncertain whether it will meet 
with much favor. A strong old red is 
called ‘*Santal.’’ Although among the 
sixty-six shades included in the card some 
are old acquaintances, which are, how- 
ever, seen again with pleasure, such as 
‘* Russe,’’ ‘* Emerande,’’ ‘‘ Tabac,’’ 
‘¢ Madére,’’ ‘‘ Paon,’’ etc., there are also 
many new shades which may prove of 
value during the coming season in con- 
nection with the many shades selected 
by each individual manufacturer. 


GLOVES. 


Handling gloves seems to be a busi- 
ness especially appropriate for women, 
trom the time they are ready for sewing 
until fitted upon the customer’s hands. 
rhe best day for gloves in the retail 
stores is Saturday afternoon, when all of 
the glove counters are full of customers. 
Whether they buy for Sunday or not, it 
is a curious fact that the best general 
shopping days in New York—Monday 
and Friday—are.not noted for large 
glov e sales. 

The popularity of gray gloves will 
probably suffer somewhat in the fall, as 
uray shades in dress goods will not prove 
much of .a craze. 

The making of fabric gloves is an at- 
tractive employment for women, as it is 
light, clean work, good pay, and can be 
taken to the home, thus enabling house- 
keepers to use their spare time to advan- 
tage, as they do in glove centres, often 
earning as much as the inan of the house. 
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A refined woman does not think ,of 
appearing on the street without gloves, 
and: by her gloves, their fit, color, har- 
mony, and appearance in general we are 
prone to judge many a woman. 

The. outside seam in chamois gloves is 
a great idea and improves both the fit 
and appearance of the glove when on 
the hands. 

Stout women often have small wrists 
and require a clasp to their Biarritz 
gloves to prevent its slipping over the 
hand. ; 

The advent of brown as a leading 
shade in dress goods will probably sell 
more brownish tan shades in gloves, 
though light tan agrees beautifully with 
dark brown coswmes. 

The disciples of Delsarte say ‘‘a glove 
should be long, loose, and soft.’’ Now 
is this not a straight advertisement for a 
well-fitting, suéde mousquetaire ? 

Before drawing on new gloves during 
the heated term, wash the hands in warm 
water, dust on a little face powder, and 
put a bit of glove powder inside of ‘the 
gloves. 


STYLES IN MILLINERY. 


The first impression in all gatherings 
where the feminine element predominates 
is that one beholds a garden scene ;_. so 
varied and brilliant is the effect presented 
by the beautiful productions of the artists 
in millinery and costumes. I mention 
these together, because it cannot be too 
strongly urged that costumes and chap- 
eaux must harmonize. Withsome gowns 
bonnets are correct, with others a large 
hat is most becoming. 

Fig. 3 has been styled the Mrs. Sid- 
dons hat, which is of black tulle drawn 
upon wires and held in place over each 
long wire by a tiny edging of fancy 
black Tuscan straw. The high crown 
has a band of black velvet encircling it 
and overlaid with a gold passementerie. 
Six black ostrich tips trim the left side 
toward the back and a bow of No. 6 
black moiré ribbon. 

Fig. 4 shows a French model of tan- 
colored chip trimmed with a narrow fac- 
ing of golden brown velvet. The ribbon 
of a light tan shade shows stripes near 
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one edge of the darker color; in the 
front spiral ornaments of jet meander 
around, while the back has the brim 


sharply turned up and a decoration of 
ribbon and pinkish apple blossoms. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MILLINERS. 


In buying your first stock for the sea- 
son it is necessary to be very careful. It 
is so easy to collect a lot of goods that 
will lie on your hands and prevent you 
from taking advantage of the novelties 
that come in later. Study your trade 
before buying novelties. Study your 
stock and bear it in mind, as a little work 
will often convert old stock into the very 
ideas offered as novelties. 

Staple goods, such as are constantly 
needed, you will often find you can do 
better with at one house than another. 
Of this you will be able to judge by com- 
paring samples. There is, for instance, 
a make of black velvet on the market that 
looks very good in the box, but when made 
up assumes in a very few days a rusty ap- 
pearance that is fatal to any stock on 
which it is used. Get samples of velvet 
and let them lie around a few days, then 
compare them. It is only right in the 
interest of customers that you should 
keep manufacturers up to the mark. 

Never buy a line because it is cheap. 
There must be some reason for its cheap- 
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ness, and it may be dear at any price. 
In this unstable age, when the fashions 
change with almost every month, one 
should have a little of everything and not 
more than is just necessary. 

In dressing your millinery window 
three things have to be considered: 
First, the class of trade; second, the 
size of your window ; third, the amount 
of stock you carry. For a cheap trade, 
as large a window display as can be given 
is desirable. But the hats and bonnets 
must never be crowded, must be arranged 
on graduated stands, su that each one 
stands out clearly, and the greatest care 
must be exercised in the grouping of the 
various colors. Where a large made-up 
stock is available, it is quite a fashion to 
give each week a window of all one color, 
the next a combination of two colors, and 
so on. 

To illustrate: Cover the bottom of 
your window with red crépe; arrange 
your stands so the feet are covered by 
the soft puffs of the crépe. Fill the en- 
tire window with red hats and bonnets 
and arrange jet ornaments, flowers, and 
feathers among the folds on the bottom. 


If you have not enough red, make it red 


and black. 
A window of pink, or white, or both 
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combined, is very dainty. Should you be 
left with a quantity of any special thing 
or color, treat it in this way; make a 
feature of it and it will become the fash- 
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French twist over which all of the hair 
is combed from the sides; a narrow fluffy 
bang is also worn. ‘The second coiffure 
has a tiny coil ending in short curls, with 


Fig. 5 and 6. 


ion. It is just this that has created the 
craze for red. 

A small window, though more difficult, 
is in some cases desirable. If you cater to 
a medium trade, a small window is best ; 
and even if you have a large one, treat it 
in the same way. Never put much in. 
Just two or three well-chosen effective 
models, a few flowers and feathers; to be 
changed daily. 

A very pretty idea for a small window 
is a fancy mirror on a stand or easel, 
prettily draped with some millinery ma- 
terials, and looped with flowers, etc. 
Where the trade is mostly order work, 
you can display untrimmed goods, with 
trimmings tastefully pinned on. A few 
ribbons and laces looped and arranged 
to form suggestions of color and combi- 
nations. 

ABOUT COIFFURES. 

There is really but two defined rules to 
go by in dressing the hair, viz., accord- 
ing to the age and style of face. 

In Figs. 5 and 6 the first represents a 
long braid turned up to end in a 


avery fluffy bang over the forehead. Both 
are suitable for a girl or young married 
woman. 


Fig. 7 shows a simple style of coiffure 
adapted for a matron. The hair is loosely 
waved, leaving a tiny bang over the brow, 
and coiled at the back. 
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HOME DECORATIONS AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


SCREEN IN PAINTING AND EMBROIDERY, 
BACK PAINTED WITH GOLD BRONZE. 
W* have already frequently alluded 

to the’ comparative new idea of 


uniting painting withembroidery, as an 
effective style of work which is quickly 
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Coarse, gray linen is stretched over a 
wooden frame for the purpose, and large 
red, blue, and yellow poppies are embroi- 
dered in thick stitches upon it. whilst the 
background of reeds and aquatic plants 
is but lightly thrown in. ‘Tufts of whit 
flowers come between and form a sort of 
intervening shade between the very bright 
colored flowers, and the vapory-looking 
.. 











A Unique Screen. 


done and highly decorative. The ac- 
companying copy cf a screen fully bears 
out the truth of these observations. 


painted background. Liquid gobelin 
colors are alone used for the latter. The 
embroidery requires filosel silk and che- 
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nille in silk and wool (arraseen). After 
the painting and embroidery are finished 
the back of the linen is coated with 
strong paste, to fasten down all loose 
ends. ‘The accompanying two-fold screen 
is nearly two yards high and each divi- 
sion is three-quarters of a yard broad. 
In the present instance the back is also 
interesting, as it displays a painting in 
gold on a red ground, done in Japanese 
style. ‘To do this after the front parts 


are quite finished, the back of the frame 


An Fffective Design. 


must be covered with strong red linen, 
with a coarse grain, very well stretched, 
andthen gone over either with thin gum or 
gelatine, care being taken to leave no 
spots untouched. We recommend workers 
to put on a second coating of gum aiter 
the first has been allowed twenty-four 
hours to dry. 

When the second is thoroughly dry 
the linen may be entirely but very evenly 
painted over witha bright red, Aspinall’s 
enamel color. As Aspinall’s colors dry 
quickly, it is requisite to try and keep 
them from exposure to dust. Should the 
first coat of paint not be sufficiently bril- 
liant, it can be renewed, only of course 


after the first is quiteary. When the red 
surface is satisfactorily completed, the 
leaves, branches, etc., are painted on it 
first with black enamel, and then before 
the black is dry, gold bronze (green 
gold) is painted in the black, so that the 
high lights look pure gold bronze, and 
the deep shades melt into dark black, 
whilst the intermediate mixture ot black 
and gold may, with a little skill, be done 
so as to produce a rich variety of tone 
and shading. A very fine effect is also 
attained by outlining the shot-gold leaves 
with a fine black line, and the dark ones 
with a gold edge. But especial care must 
be bestowed on this part of the work so 
that the outline may not represent a stiff 
cord but rather follow the form of the 
decoration in light free curves. As As- 
pinall’s colors do not require further var- 
nishing, the screen is ready for framing 
as soon as they are dry. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AmaAnbDA.—A ribbon belt having a bow 
of two loops and two long ends on it 
will be best I think. 

Mo.uiE Bawn.—Paint the chair with 
Aspinall’s white enamel, giving it a touch 
here and there of gold. 

VioLa.—Yes, pink and gray are very 
pretty combined ; gray summer silk with 
pink tulle and bows of pink ribbon here 
and there will be very becoming. 

MARIAN S.—No, you ought not travel 
alone, it is neither safe nor proper for 
a young girl to do so. 

F. P.—Brocaded velvet must be used 
almost flat, therefore one width will serve 
for front, and this can fasten on one 
side. The bottom could be cut up twice 
about twelve to sixteen inches deep, and 
a plissé of apricot silk inserted. You 
have then one yard of brocade, which 
will make sleeves of the loose square 
type to elbow, lined with apricot silk, 
and light under one of brown material 
finished with brocaded cuffs sloped off 
top of front. The rest of the gown of 
brown material, with revers of same 
turned back each side, and faced or 
corded with apricot. You have more 
material than necessary. If you use the 
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silk for front, the gown will be less un- 
common, and you could not get so much 
effect. 

DAFFODIL.—Six months in black for 
an uncle ; but crape is quite unnecessary, 
unless you have lived close together and 
been on more than usually affectionate 
terms, such as living under his guardian- 
ship, etc. 

JosEPHINe.—Line the foulard through- 
out with brown silesia, and face the in- 
side to some depth with the foulard or 
silk. Foulard does not pink out well, 
but you might have a hemmed ruche, or 
a narrow flounce, and a bias puffing or 
narrow ruche at the top, and little bows 
of narrow ribbon of the brighter shade. 
Velvet is too heavy. I should make the 
bodice with folds from shoulders, brought 
to a point at the basque, and vest of the 
bright color, either silk or chiffon, show- 
ing to below bust. The basque should 
be finished with folds of foulard, edged 


BIRD 


BY LEANDER 


O doubt all tidy and well-reared 
{ birds are punctilious in performing 
their daily ablutions ; but it is only at 
rare intervals that the observer is per- 
mitted to be present at these bathing 
exercises. A pretty spectacle indeed is 
a small bird standing up to his trim body 
in a clear pool, rapidly fluttering his 
wings and tail, flinging the spray out on 
the air in a little cloud, and then, having 
thoroughly rinsed all his feathers, flitting 
to a twig near by to preen them one by 
one until they glisten. 

One of the daintiest sylvan pictures I 
have ever seen came under my observa- 
tion one day in mid-August while stroll- 
ing along an old road through a favorite 
woodland. On the margin of a small 
wet-weather pool by the roadside I caught 
sight of a bevy of warblers engaging in 
what might be called a social bath. I 
stepped aside into the shadow of the 
trees to watch them. The company 
consisted of a male redstart in brilliant 
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with one fold of bright silk, and cuffs 
finished in the same style. Dark velvet 
would be too heavy. 
Forty-Four.—Lace frills will not be 
worn on basques. Let out the hem, and 
make the basque fit very closely, then 
lengthen with bias-cut lining, and on 
this place ribbon velvet, finishing in 
loops and ends at back or front ; or use 
a row of white velvet or silk ribbon, and 
put fancy jet edging on the ribbon to 
leave only just the centre exposed; or 
cover entirely with open jet or gimp. 
These are all new and fashionable styles. 
Your black satin could be used in similar 
style, but will be less smart and effective. 
Re-make the skirt, and use any super- 
fluous material for a puffing, which head 
with braid to correspond with basque. 
The serge jacket can be lengthened with 
an added basque, but a flounce is useless 
unless wide enough to smooth out and 


use as a basque. 


BATHS. 


S. KEYSER. 


plumage, four or five young redstarts and 
females, a blue golden-winged and several 


Canada fly-catching warblers. It was a 
veritable cluster of gems in feathers. 

At first they were a little disturbed by 
my presence, and darted up into the ad- 
jacent saplings ; but presently they flitted 
back to their lavatory, and continued 
their bath, now glancing lightly into the 
waters margin, twinkling their wings a 
moment, and then leaping up into a wild 
rose-bush growing on the bank. ‘Their 
varied colors—black, red, yellow, olive- 
green, dusk, and gray—shifted about in 
the sunshine like the changing colors of 
a kaleidoscope. I stood enchanted, feel- 
ing that I had no need of dryads, fairies, 
or other fanciful beings with which to 
people my woodland. 

On another occasion I watched a 
female black-throated blue warbler taking 
her bath in a shady hollow, while her 
gallant little mate—a real cavalier in 
plumes—stood near by, bravely looking 
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on and acting the ré/e of sentinel, ready 
to warn her at the first approach of 
danger. 

Many of our winter birds are so hardy 
that they often take their baths in ice- 
cold water. I have seen the snowbird 
wallowing in the edge of a small pond 
where the ice had been slightly melted, 
although the weather was quite raw, and 
it made me shiver to think how cold the 
water must be. One winter day, when 
the temperature had fallen sufficiently to 
melt the snow which covered the ground, 
I stumbled upon a company of juncoes 
and tree-sparrows bathing in a hollow 
where the snow-water had gathered in 
a shallow pool. They were having a 
genuine frolic, and so engrossed had they 
become in their aquatic revel that they 
did not fly away when I drew near. They 
plunged right into the deepest part of 
the pool, splashing about in a sort of 
transport, and almost ducking their heads 
like water fowls. How they did enjoy 
their mid-winter ablution! When I put 


my hand into the water it seemed colder 


than the snow itself. 

In February one cold day I watched 
a song sparrow creeping on the ice that 
had frozen partly across a swift, narrow 
stream flowing through a marsh. In the 
centre the current was so rapid that it 
was not frozen over. The bird glided 
to the edge of the ice, took several dainty 
sips of water, and then dipped his bosom 
into the current time and again, until 
his feathers were well drenched. The 
air seemed cold enough to freeze the 
water on his pinions and little red feet 
into icicles, but I dismissed all solicitude 
on his account, reflecting that the song 
sparrow knew his own business better 
than I knew mine. 

Have you ever seen a bird taking a 
shower bath? This is one of the quaint 
pranks of that original genius, the red- 
headed woodpecker—a prank which I 
have witnessed more than once. During 
a brisk shower he will cling lengthwise to 
a small limb, spread out his wings so that 
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the pinions stand apart as far as possible, 
and then flap them slowly back and forth 
until the limpid rain-drops percolate every 
fissure. At the same time he opens out 
his tail and makes all the feathers of his 
body as fluffy as he can. It is one of 
the quaintest freaks of bird demeanor that 
I have ever observed. 

But I have been still more surprised to 
see a bird taking a dew bath, a perform- 
ance which | feel confident no ornithol- 
ogist has yet described. It was early 
one morning, in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and I had stepped out to the ad- 
joining grove, when I saw several myrtle 
warblers wallowing and scurrying about 
in the leaf- clusters of a small hickory tree. 
With outspread wings and tail they would 
glide over the dewy upper surface of the 
leaves. When they were done they flit- 
ted to atwig, their plumes all drenched 
and bedraggled, and began to preen them 
with an air which said that they had long 
been accustomed to such exercises. 

Water is not the only element in which 
birds love to gambol ; they often amuse 
themselves with what might be called a 
dust bath. The most cunning perform- 
ance of this kind that I have yet seen is 
that of Berwick’s wren, a dear little sprite 
that finds a summer home about our 
houses in some parts of the Middle States. 
He squats flat on his belly, hiding his feet 
completely, and then skates deftly about 
in the lane, up and down the little undu- 
lations like a duck on the water, some- 
times holding his long, slender tail on 
the ground and sometimes brandishing 
it about as is his wont when standing on 
a perch. 

There is one more kind of bath that I 
must see my feathered intimates indulg- 
ing in before I can be quite happy, 
and that is a snow bath. I have fre- 
quently seen the snowbirds and tree-spar- 
rows standing or wading in the snow, 
and feel almost confident that they some- 
times make use of this element for bath- 
ing purposes, as it certainly would have 
a cleansing quality. 
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THIS MAGAZINE FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 

It has been said by many people very 
many times lately that this was the ‘* best 
magazine in the English language for the 
money,’’ and we now believe that we 
need not confine it to the English only. 

If there is another magazine in the 
wide, wide world that gives as much for 
the money, it has never been our good 
fortune to see it. 

The day of high prices in literature 
has passed away. We do not mean that 
authors and writers are getting less for 
their work, for on the contrary they are 
getting prices that were never dreamed 


ofa few years ago, and there are a hundred 
of them where formerly there were ten ; 
but the sixty-five million people who live 
in this great country of ours have created 


such a demand for literature that we can 
keep them all busy, and at the same time 
the price of books and magazines have 
constantly been going down until now it 
is possible to get for from twenty-five to 
fifty cents almost any. book that a few 
years ago sold for $1.00 or $1.50. ‘The 
magazines have hardly kept pace with 
books in their reduction, mainly because 
of the enormous expense entailed in get- 
ting out twelve books per year for the 
price of one. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal of this city 
was the first to make magazine literature 
cheap, and they accomplished it by 
changing the form and style from the 
usual magazine shape to that of the 
weekly papers, and in this way getting 
more advertising to help pay expenses. 

ARTHUR'S New Home MaGazZIneE will 
be the first to reduce the price, and at 
the same time retain the size and shape 
of the standard magazine. We have 
long contemplated this step, but could 
not see our way clear until our circula- 
tion had reached a point that we hardly 
dared to hope for. 
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In July we made our subscribers a 
proposition to try the experiment if they 
would help us, and the responses have 
been so large and so generous that we 
hesitate no longer. 

We have made the price to all the 
same, and now we want all of you to do 
all you can to increase our circulation 
still more. If each subscriber would 
only get us only one new name think 
what that would be. Last year the 
average was even better than that, and 
we thank you one and all most sincerely 
for the interest and kindness you have 
shown. 

However, we don’t ask you to work 
for the glory of the magazine alone, we 
want to pay you for your work and pay 
you well. We publish this month a 
premium list that we have been mont! 
in preparing, and which we believe has 
never been equalled by any publication 
in this country, but if there is anything 
you want that is not in the list, we wil 
get it for you, and let you have it at we/ 
cost to us as a premium. If you don't 
want a premium, and will promise to 
send us a club of not less than five, write 
us for special terms to agents. 

Our price is so low that we will have 
no club rates hereafter, but to any one 
who will send us three (3) #ezw sub- 
scribers before January 1st we will give 
a year’s subscription free. 

With this (the September) issue we com:- 
plete the thirty-ninth year of publication, 
and it is certainly a record to be proud 
of. For thirty-nine years it has never 
missed a month, and although it has been 
at times delayed by unforeseen and un- 
avoidable accident for a few days beyond 
its usual date of issue it has gone on 
in its good work for nearly an average 
lifetime, and we are glad to say was 
never in better health or spirits than to- 
day. 
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SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 


Especially infants, is prevalent more or 
less at all times, but is largely avoided 
by giving proper nourishment and whole- 
some food. ‘The most successful and re- 
liable of all is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 


See our great Premium List in this 
magazine. Premiums so/d to subscribers 
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A GREAT STORY. 


The Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s most celebrated story, and one 
of the most famous in American litera- 
ture, up to a few weeks ago cost, in 
cheapest cloth binding, $1, or, in paper, 
50 cents. We have just published a very 
neat and thoroughly well made cloth- 
bound edition in scarlet and white which 
we sell for 25 cents, plus 5 cents for post- 


age, if by mail. Arthur Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


A CENTURY OF PRESIDENTS 


LIVES AND PORTRAITS 
OF 
ALL THE PRESIDENTS 
FROM 
WASHINGTON TO GRANT 


TO WHICH IS ADDED THE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH 


ALL THE AMENDMENTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTPAID, IN BOARDS, OR 15 
CENTS IN PAPER, 


THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LITERATURE. 


BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


NEW BOOKS. 
gg has said ‘‘ Take what figure you will, it 


exact value, no more nor less, returns to you.”’ 
And again: ‘‘ Every act rewards itself. or in other words, 
integrates itself, in a two-fold manner.” 

Dr George B, Hill’s second remarkable contribution to 
our knowledge of Dr. Johnson emphasizes this cpinion, 
and proves that he deserves the title he has won of ‘‘a 
model editor.”’ 

In thetwosplendid volumes, Letters of Samuel Fohn- 
son, LL. D. leaare, he has added to his already cel- 
ebrated Bosweil’s Life, he enumerates one thousand let- 
ters of the great moralist, of which the most interesting 
are those to Mrs. Thrale. Three hundred of these are 
given. The longer ones, descriptive of his Scottish 
travels, but long or short, each partakes strongly 
of hic personality. Dr. Taylor is another correspondent, 
and a hundred or more letters to him are shown, but the 
best of the collection, in the compiler'’s opinion, is the one 
written by Johnson to his wife, in 1740, when he was 31 
and she 51, and when owing to an accident. she was away 
from him under medical care, It is amanly letter, show- 
ing the mellow side of the heart, and bexins, ‘‘ Dearest 
Tetty,” and closes with a sort of old-fashioned chivalry 
« Tam—my charming love, Sam Johnson.” 

Which is the wiser, the one who writes the book or the 
one who finds out the worth of what has been written? 

There is a man who, after long seeking, has found a 
publisher in Mr. E. L.G, Steel, a merchant of San Fran- 
cisco,and has acknowledged the same in a short grateful 
preface in his Zales of Soldiers and Civilians, aud that 
man is Ambrose Bierce. That he is possessed of power is 
undeniable. There is directness, subtlety, climax, all 
artistically revealed. The reader is absorbed from the first 
terse sentence, grows expectant with each page, becomes 
conscious of an uncontrollable creepiness, fast succeeded 
by the denouement, whichis never more, never less than it 
should be, and leaves one with a heart sick feeling of real- 
ity and gloom. 

This too predominant gloom is the only point of attack 
in the work, from cover to cover there is horror and pain 
unending, but possibly this that seems a fault, only serves 
to heighten the sublime bravery of the heroes of the field 
which thrills us, notso much with admiration and awe as 
their issue—reverence. 


Now a newimpulse comes upon us, and the memory of 
the long-neglected and disgraced Genoese navigator is to 
enjoy a year of universal jubilee. The winds of 400 years 
have blown the chaff away, and the grand character of 
our Continent-discoverer stands forth without a parallel 
among the sons of men. Dr. Harry Hakes, of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., delivered a lecture on the Discovery of 
America before a cultured audience in that place some- 
time in the early winter. He has since had it put into 
book form accompanied by a number of interesting charts. 
Toscanelli’s idea of the unknown interval between Europe 
and Asia is uncommonly so, and “a map of the world’’ 
and “ route of the first voyage ’’ gives the present genera- 
tion’s geographical nerves a shock in their primitive sim- 

licity. 

. Of the book itself it may be said to be a work of patient 
and scholarly research. The subject is one not to be mas- 
tered by any cursory review of it, or by anything less than 
a careful sifting of a great mass of often conflicting and 
oftener misleading evidence. And this the author has 
labored in a painstaking way to do. 


MIDSUMMER MAGAZINE NOTES. 


Despite the fact that the thermometer broke loose from 
all conventionality, and was seen mounting on glittering 
cobwebs heaven ward the Midsummer Magazines appeared 
undaunted. Indeed, genius seemed to burn with added 
lustre born of the surrounding atmosphere. Harfer's 
opened witha paper on Literary Paris, by Theodore Child, 
which was fine. Hedescribed the present tendencies and 
currents of thought in popular French Literature, with 
comments on Renan, Zola, the Goncourts, and others. 
Seven illustrations accompanied the articlc. The conver- 
sations recorded are most interesting, none more so than 
the following culled from the paper : 

Philarete Chasles relates in his memoirs how one after- 
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noon, as he wasat work in his newspaper office, a young 
man with amilitary air, looking as bold as if he were going 
to the wars, knocked imperiously at the door, walked in, 
sat down, and said, without further preamble, 

“Monsieur, I am Hugo,”’ 

Then, after handing to Chasles the famous ye!low-cov- 
ered book with the password “ Hierro ’’ on the title-page, 
he asked him if he was on his side or not, and continued : 

“* Monsieur, not only are we going to change poetry, 
which needs a fundamental revolution, but grammar als: 
What do you think about prosody? French prosody must 
be completely overhauled.” 


The At/antic delighted the souls of New Englanders by 
giving Mr. Hale’s tirst paper on Boston seventy yeurs 
ago, or to be correct, ‘*A New England Boyhood.”’ 
This first paper treats of the time when * nobody dreamed 
of closing a church in summer, and the school vacation 
was a fortnight and three days in August.’’ Old resident- 
ers will appreciate many ofhis recollections, and the relish 
with which he recalls his first school with the sand on the 
floor, which mischievous feet scooped up into dry pies 
Old buildings, where new now stand, are interestingly 
described, and it is the general expectation that a better 
time is yet instore forus,as Mr. Hale's Boyhood nears the 
events with which this generat.on is familiar. ‘‘ The Pass- 
ing of Birds,’’? by Bradford Torrey, shows the work of a 
true bird-lover, and the incident eed of the Black-cap on 
its annual visit (May 18th) tothe Spirwa media, is truly 
wonderful, though not to be doubted. Charles W. Cule- 
man’s ‘** Quatrains of August,”’ is an exquisite bit of verse, 
This, and Mr. Stedman's “ Ariel,’’ are the only poems in 
the midsummer Ad/antic. 


To the Century Mr, Stedman contributes his sixth in- 
teresting paper on *‘ The Nature and Elements of Poetry.” 
Thomas Baily Aldrich, Richard Henry Stoddard, and 
Celia ‘Vhaxter are among the contributors. It also con- 
tains a number of complete stories, including ‘ The Ph:! 
osophy of Relative Existence,’’ a ghost story which :s 
said toreverse some of the old traditions, by Frank R 
Stockton, and ‘* The Colonel’s Last Campaign,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Mr, Cutting. the Night Editor,”’ with illustra- 
tions by Charles Dana Gibson. 


Lippincott’s opens with ** The Martlet Seal,’’ a sensa- 
tional novel that takes up more than half the book ‘Ihe 
plot hinges on the fag-ends of an old feud between a callous 
old man and rather remarkable old woman. Therearea 
great many nice young men, and two tolerably nie young 
women, who meet with all the conventional mishaps ex- 
pected where there is poverty of originality, ‘There are 
misunderstandings, separations, broken legs at opportune 
moments, a murder, a trial, and—why certainly—the 
finding of the guilty party at just the propermoment. The 
sn of the five Lorimer ‘‘ boys,” their affection and 
oyalty to their mother and each other, is pleasing'y 


drawn, and Ida is more or less attractive all.thr ugh. 
‘Norrie’ we might have liked and respected, if she had 


not “spied’? on her husband, at the suzgestion of a 
French servant. This novel disappoints us the more be- 
cause of the contrast to the treat recently given us by ///- 
pincott in John Gray. For the rest, The Indian Hand ” 
is interesting, and Mr. Bird’s *‘ Race by Rail” is extremely 
well done. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Frances Eleanor Trollope, theauthor of “ That Wild 
Wheel ’’—a new novel justissued by Harper & Brothers— 
is the wife of the famous novelist T. Adolphus Troilope, to 
whom she was married in 1866. She has written severa 
stories, all of which are distinguished for their freshness 
and originality. Her faculty for making vigorous ani 
life-like character studies is especially noteworthy, 

Hamilton Aidé, the author ofa A Voyage of Discover’, 

is the son of a Greek diplomatist, and was born in Eng 
land in 1830. He was educated at the University of 
gonn, Germany, and was for s.me time an officer in the 
British army. He was the friend of Thackeray and the 
Brownings, and inas written several successful books 
chiefly works of fiction. In 1891 he accompanied Mr 
Henry M. Stanley on his lecturing tour in the United 
States, and the results of some ot the observations which 
he made at that time are said to be embodied in his new 
story, which is described as a novel of American society. 








T. S. ARTHUR. 





